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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 



We devote this Third Statement of the American Palestine 
Exploration Society to archaeological and botanical reports by Pro- 
fessor Jolm A. Paine of the Society's corps of explorers. Next 
to Jerusalem, perhaps no spot in Palestine is more interesting 
for its history and associations than Mount Pisgah. It is a re- 
markable fact, that never till our Society's expedition entered on 
its work had the locality of Pisgah been exj)lored by any scholar. 
Indeed, while the general position of Mount Nebo was indefinite- 
ly and inaccurately known, Pisgah itself had not been identi- 
fied. Professor Paine's essay on The Identification of Pisgah will 
be found, we believe, am excellent example of that thorough and 
conscientious investigation, such as alone can prove of lasting 
service to the study of biblical topography. It is a matter of no- 
small interest to find the .geographical details of the view of Moses 
from Pisgah, so exactly borne out by critical modem research, 
but,, what is even more significant, it will be seen how true to 
nature is the story of the sacrifices and prophecies of Balaam, 
Our explorer has followed the son of Beor as he went with Balak 
from station to station, hoping to curse Israel. The map which 
will be found with the later copies of this statement, will be a 
great addition to the information hitherto accessible. It is taken 
from the field map prepared by Lieut. Steever. 

We do not expect that the botanical report will interest so 
large a circle of readers, but it greatly increases our knowledge 
of the flora of this portion of the Holy Land. The number of 
new plants is unexpectedly large, and some of them are of a 
very marked and conspicuous character ; but the effort has been 
to erect into new species none which could be classed as mere 
varieties. 



TV INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 

The severe financial pressure has considerably crippled our 
work. Nevertheless it has not been entirely suspended, and we 
expect soon to publish an account of further explorations in the 
region of Gilead, which have been very rich in. archaeological re- 
sults. 

* * Copies of this Third Statement will be sent to the former 
contributors to the funds of the Society, and it is hoped that 
ALL, will continue as annual subscribers till the work is com- 
pleted, two or three years hence. 
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IDENTIFICATION 



OF 



MOUNT PISGAH. 



Among biblical problems on the east of the Jordan remaining yet un- 
solved, none have enlisted deeper interest or greater effort than the de- 
termination of Mount Nebo and the identification of long lost Pisgah, 

In the year 1838, Rev. Dr. Eli Smith, in the first edition of biblical 
Researches^ published lists of Arabic names of places in Palestine and 
the adjacent regions. Names from the Province of Belqa he obtained 
from inhabitants of Dibbin, natives of es-Salt, who had been driven 
away by the destruction of the place. In the list of names south of 
es-Salt, " Neba, iV^e5o," occurs with the asterisk indicating " in ruins 
or deserted." In the last edition of this work, Dr. Robinson says in a 
foot-note, " In our list of the Belka is found the name Neba^ whicli 
may possibly represent the ancient Nebo. It occurs next to MM(iba, 
apparently some distance north of Jebel 'Attarus." Both fchesc^, 
notices carry the appearance of doubt as to whether this Nebo might 
be the ancient city, or the mountain. This, however, is removed in his 
systematic Physical Gegoraphy of the Holy JLand^ where he says 
"At the present day there is enumerated among the sites of ruins in 
the Belka, a place called JSTebd^ in near connection with Eleale, Hesh- 
bon, and Ma'in. This is, without much doubt, the site of the ancient 
Nebo ; and we may hope that the researches of future travellers will 
bring it to light, and thus determine also the true position of Mount 
Nebo." 

In November, 1863, a French savant, M. F. de Saulcy, left Hasban 
for Ma^in. After an hour's ride he asked his guide the name of the 
mountain tHby had reached, and was struck with the reply *' Djebel- 
Neba." His words are: 

*' After a little less than an hour's march, we passed in sight of ruins 
situated on our right, on a hill of little size, and named El-Arich. 

" It was just an hour after mounting our horses, that, on asking 
Abou'1-Aid the name of the mountain before which we were come, I 
was struck with the reply made me : — Djebel-Neba, — such was the name 
which this brave youth, together with all the other Adouan, eagerly 
repeated to me. Djebel-Neba ! but this is at once the best and 
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the least anticipated of discoveries ! Tor ages the world has tried to 
find mount Nebo again, that mount celebrated among all men, from 
the height of which Moses, before dying, was enabled to survey the 
promised land, that sacred mount whose summit was witness to the 
death of the great lawgiver. Reluctantly, and finding no mount 
Nebo, certain explorers had attempted to identify the holy mountain 
with Djebel-Atarous ; and, just like those who had gone before me, I 
had accepted and had contributed to extend that error, and lo ! how a 
B6douin, without suspecting the unbounded pleasure he is giving me, 
throws upon my ear this name so much sought after: — Djebel-Neba. 
Once more am I convinced that not a single name has changed in this 
country, and that it is indispensable for a tourist to be able to con- 
verse with his guides, if he wishes to give himself the opportunity of 
effecting important geographical discoveries, like the one I have just 
made all unexpectedly. Thus, let me repeat it, when arrived, after 
an hour's march, at the end of the plain of Hesban, on the road 
to the Zerka-Mayn, one enters a hilly country, just as we did, and 
finds himself making his way close to the summit of a mountain, which 
is the Djebel-Neba." ' 

^ Apr6s un peu moins d'une heure de tagne avec le Djebel-Atarous ; moi, 
marche, nous avons pass6 en vue de tout comme mes devanciers, j'avais 
mines plac^es a notre droite, sur un accepta et contribu6 a propager cette 
mamelon de peu d'importance, et nom- errenr, et voil^ qu'un Bedouin, sans se 
mees El-Arich. douter du plaisir immense qu'il me 

H y a justement une heure que nous fait, me jette b, Toreille ce nom tant 
Bommes a cheval lorsque, demandant ^ cherche : — Djebel-Neba. — Une f ois de 
Abou'l-Ai'd le nom de la montagne en plus je reste convaincu que pas un nom 
face de laquelle nous sommes arrives, je ne change en ce pays, et qu'il est in- 
suis saisi de la reponse qui m'est dispensable pour le voyageur de pou- 
faite: — Djebel-Neba, — tel est le nom voir causer avec ses guides, s'il veut se 
que ce brave garqon et tous les autres donner la chance d'operer des d^cou- 
Adouan me r^petent b. Tenvi Djebel- vertes geographiques importantes, 
Nebu! mais c'est la plus belle oomme comme celle que je vie||s de faire a 
la plus inesperce des decouvertes 1 Timproviste. Aussi, redisons-le, lors- 
Depuis des siecles on cherche k re- qu'arrive aprSs une heure de marche 
trouver le mont Nebo, ce mont illustre au bout de la plaine d'Hesbdn, sur la 
entre tous, du haut duquel Mo'ise, route du Zerka-Mayn, on entre dans le 
avant de mourir, a pu contempler la pays montueux, comme nous venous 
terre promise, ce mont sacrc dont le de le faire, on se trouve cheminer pres 
sommet a 6t6 temoin de la mort du du sommet d'une montagne qui est le 
grand 16gislateur. De guerre lasse, et Djebel-Neb^. Voyage en Terre sainte^ 
ne trouvant pas de mont Nebo, on Tome I, p. 289. 
avait tent6 dUdentifier la sainte mon- 
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M. de Saulcy then expresses his doubts that the same place could 
have been designated under three different names, " Hor-he-Abarim, 
Hor-Nebo and Ras-he-Fisgah ; " and attempts to explain the latter as 
meaning " in-fronte-Fisgahiy vis £t- vis du Fisgah," ^ and as referring 
to " Ras-el-Fechkhah " on the opposite shore of the Dead Sea. In his 
opinion, while Mount Nebo stands east of the Jordan, there is cer- 
tainly no summit here which recalls the name of Pisgah : Nebo, 
therefore, was one of the heights of Abarim which confronted both 
Jericho and the western side of the Dead Sea. To accommodate other 
events which occurred on Pisgah, he is obliged to make it identical 
with Peor. But a test which is fatal to his hypothesis is the fact that 
Balak conducted Balaam from the top of Pisgah to the top of Peor. 
Besidse el-Feshkhah is a good Arabic word, signifying ' a pace,' and 
may have no relation whatever to Pisgah. Mr. Grove possibly mis- 
apprehends M. de Saulcy when he says in the, article " Pisgah," of 
Smith's Bible Dictionary, " Certainly that of M. de Saulcy and that 
of his translator, that the Mas-el- Feshkhah is identical with Pisgah, 
cannot be entertained.* Against this the words, * thou shalt not go 
over this Jordan,' are decisive." ' M. de Saulcy nowhere claims 
that Moses went over Jordan and died on Pisgah at el-Feshkhah, 
always referring the scene of his death to Mount Nebo. 

M. de Saulcy further says, '' I am always in doubt, which to-day is 
greater than ever, whether I have established the respective positions of 
the Djebel-Neba, of the Ras-el-Feshkhah and of Biha. One thing is 
certain, that though the name of mount Nebo be found again on the 
eastern shore of the Dead sea, there is no summit which recalls the 
name of Fisgah. I am made positively sure of this by questions a 
hundred times renewed, and always without answer. However that 
may be, I have had the good fortune to recover the famous mount 
Nebo, so ineffectually searched after for many years, and I am proud 

of it." » 

# 

* Voyage, etc. p. 292. sommet qui rapelle le nom de Fisgah. 

' Deuteronomy iii : 27. Je m'en suis assure par des questions 

' Je suis toujours dans le mcme cent fois renouvellees, et toujours res- 
doute, qui s'est encore accru pour moi tees sans reponse. 

aujourd'hui que j'ai constate les posi- Quoi qu'il en soit, j'ai eu le bonheur 
tions respectives du Djebel-Nebu., du de retrouver le fameux mont Nebo, si 
Eas-el-Fechkhah et de Kiha. Oe qui vainement cherch^ depms longtemps, 
est certain, c'est que sur la rive orien- et je m'en glorifie. Voyage en Terre 
tale de la mer Morte, si on retrouve le sainUj Tome I, pp. 292, 293. 
nom du mont Nebo, 11 n^ a pas un 
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At the conclusion of his discussion he defines more precisely his posi- 
tion when asking the name of the mountain he was passing. '' At about 
a thousand metres beyond the point where, for the fii'st time, my atten- 
tion was called to Djebel-Neba, and far away to the east, Djebel-Djeloul, 
we find ourselves between two places fallen in ruins, of which the one 
on our right is known by the name of Kafr-Aboubeid . . . 

*' A little later we are passing in view of the site of a ruin which the 
Arabs call M'khaiet, and which is foiind on a southern spur of Djebel- 
Neba." ' 

These indications make it extremely doubtful that M. de Saulcy saw 
Jebel Neba'. After a little less than an hour's march he passed by a 
tell and ruins named " El-Arich," on the right. At just an hour after 
starting he came to his " Djebel-NebA,." This diJOTerence of time could 
not have been greater than ten or fifteen minutes. At just this 
amoimt of time or distance south of Tell el-^Arish stands the height 
of Nebi ^Abdullah, hereafter described : the true Nebil' lay an hour or 
more farther away. Again, about 3,280 feet farther on, he came " to 
a ruin on the right, called Kafr Aboubaid," that, is to say, he came to 
his " Djebel-Neba," two-thirds of a mile before he came to Kufair 'Abi 
Bedd. And still later he passed in sight of a ruin called el-Mukhai- 
yS.t, situated on a southern spur of Jebel Neba', implying that the 
latter was already behind. From these words we can only infer that 
he considered the longitudinal range immediately on his right, running 
from the point of his first inquiry onward to near Kufair 'Abi Bedd, on 
one of the southern spurs of which Mukhaiyat appeared to be Jebel 
Neba', really one base for two transverse ranges, that of el-Miishaqqar 
and that of which Neba' is a part, itself no portion of Jebel Neb^' at 
aU. 

Tliis inference is confirmed by other facts : 

Firsts That the true Neba' is not visible from this part of the road, 
or at any point therein, from the extremity of the promontory of Has- 
ban for three miles southward to a point beyond Kufair 'A?>i Bedd. 

A un millier de metres environ, au Nous passonB un peu plus tard en vue 

dela du point oil, pour la premidre f ois, du site d'une roine que les Arabes appel- 

m'ont ete signales le Djebel-Neba, et lent M'khaiet, at qui se trouve sur un 

tout au loin, a 1' orient, le Djebel-Djeloul, contre-f ort meridional du Djebel-Neba. 

nous nous trouvons entre deux locaUtes Voyage en Terre sainte, Tome I, 

ruinees, dont Tune, celle qui est sur p. 296. 
notre droite, se nomme Kafr-Abou- 
beid. . . . 
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Second^ That the hill one comes to between two and three miles from 
Hasban on the route to Zarqa Ma^in, 3,280 feet to the north of Kiifair 
'Abi Bedd, sometimes receives the name of Nebi. On its summit 
stands the tomb of one 'Abdiillah, who is now revered by all true 
Mtislims as a prophet. Even others regard his tomb as that of a saint, 
and believe it to possess healing virtues. His grave has been recon- 
structed recently by one who had resorted to the dilapidated tomb for 
the benefit of its prophetic power, and in gratitude for his cure. It 
is not impossible that this name Nebl was given in reply to M. de 
Saulcy's question, who heard it as Neba' and thought the height a 
Jebel ; and unless, therefore, he left the road and went up to the 
water-shed from one-third to a mile off on the right, it is certain that 
he took this rise Nebt to be Neba', and that he did not see the point of 
Jebel Neba' more than two miles distant. 

M. de Saulcy's sketch leads to the same result. These two days' 
journey are there traced distinctly. He went on the first day as far as 
Neb^ el-Miinyeh, not far from ^ Ayun el-Qutaitir. At that point he was 
deterred from proceeding to ZSrqa Ma^in and Miikawir by the alarming 
stories of the Arabs. The next day he was led back to ^Ain Suwaimeh, 
in the Ghaur, over a route not only untrodden, but one of the roughest 
and most impracticable in the mountains. How his animals and lug- 
gage ever got safely o^qv it is a marvel. After crossing Wadi 'Abi el- 
Hasen he made his way over the tossing country to ^Ain edh-Dhib. 
Then he climbed the desperate ascents of Jebel el-Maslubiyeh, and 
worked over the ups and downs of the extremities of this broad moun- 
tain. In descending into Wadi el-Jiidaid he was now in sight of the 
low top of Jebel Neba', but at this point he seems to have been so filled 
with disappointment in not finding MachsBrus in Mukhaiyat, as not to 
notice the true Neba' at all ; at least, he does not speak of seeing it 
from this descent, as he ought to have done had he really recognized the 
vital point. 

From Wadt el-Jiidaid he went on, crossing the ridge on the north 
and going down to the springs ^Ayun Musa, where he rested before 
setting out for ^ Ain Suwaimeh, his destination. This transverse range, 
which contains all there is of Neba', he narrows to almost nothing, 
possibly to make room for his great Jebel Neba' on the north, possibly 
from being led up such a tributary as Wadi Haisa, to a point below 
Neba', where the crest is, indeed, extremely narrow, and may be turned 
in a few moments. 

His narrative abbreviates matters so much that one would suppose 
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be must have taken 'Ayun el-Jtidaid for 'Ayun Musa, were it not for 
such counterfacts as these : 

First^ His sketch cames him across Wadi el- Jiidaid to a parallel wadi 
on the north, in which are fountains " Aioun Mou9a." 

Second^ Hia description of the locality of ^Ayun Musa, fountains of 
Moses, " a large ravine filled with a veritable forest of gigantic reeds,' 
is as far as possible^irom being true of ^Ayun el-Jtidaid, where scarcely 
a blade of grass ventures to grow ; it is truer of the gorge of ^Ayun 
Musa. 

Third^ ^Ayim Mdsa is the very last name in all the region in regard 
to which an error could be made. Certainly his shaikhs '* Abd-el-Aziz 
and Qablan," together with his guide, could not have been mistaken in 
this matter ; nor may it be supposed that they agreed together to deceive 
M. de Saulcy by telling him ^Aytln el-Judaid was 'Aytln Mtlsa, 

Fourth, Before reaching *Ain Suwaimeh he crossed a " canton," and, 
according to his sketch, a wadi called *'el-Keniseh." This Wadi 
Kiinaiseh is the lower part of Wadi ^Ayiln Milsa, which he would 
encounter before reaching ^Ain Suwaimeh, and which he would not 
encounter in going directly from ^Ayiin el-Judaid to 'Ain Suwaimeh. 
To suppose that M. de Saulcy made so great a blunder would be con- 
sidered by him certainly no compliment. 

At last, his sketch lays out Jebel Neba' in grand proportions all to 
the north of ^Ayiln Miisa, and the w4di of Moses' springs, on the posi- 
tion of the wide ridge of el-MiishS.qqar, This is consistent with his first 
observation, being the transverse range of which Nebi ^Abdiillah is a 
portion of the base. " Kh. Siara " must have been founded on a dis- 
tant view, as it does not come into the narrative. 

M. de Satdcy nowhere says that he turned aside even for a moment 
to go to the summit of his " Djebel-Neba," which is quite unaccount- 
able, and, therefore, he does not give any description of it, or of what 
there was to be seen therefrom. He may have intelligently beheld 
more than he writes about, and have done better than his map repre- 
sents ; but, unless he turned aside from his routes and selected the right 
one out of many sunjmits, it must remain extremely uncertain that he 
discerned the only Neba'. Still, notwithstanding his haste and omis- 
sion to make thorough work of so important a matter, for having been 
the first to go actually round the true mountain, for having caught the 
old accent of its name, like a note from afar at night, so slightly modi- 

' Un large ravin rempli par une veri- Voyage en Terre sainte, Tome I, p. 
table forot dea roseaox gigantesques. 311. 
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fied by ages and having brought its echoes back to us, for having told 
us of what lies about the mount with so much ingenuousness and enthu- 
siasm, he may be considered fairly entitled to the discovery of Mount 
Nebo. 

The man who first stood on Nebo, was the Due de Luynes. He 
encamped at '* Ain-Musa," with his party, on the 13th of April, 1864, 
and again on the 20th of the same month, after his return from an ex- 
cursion to Jebel Shthan, etc., on his way to the Jordan. The reduction 
of the maps of the lower course of the Jordan, of the Dead Sea, etc.,^ 
lays down '* Djebel Musa," rightly to the south of '" Ain Musa," and 
not to the north of the same, as the chart of M. de Saulcy does. It 
is, therefore, to be inferred that the Duke passed over Jebel Neb4', 
either without knowing its real name, or preferring to transfer the 
name of the fountains to the mountain itself. It is quite likely that 
he suppressed the real name, Jebel Neba', simply because M. de Satdcy 
had found it before him, and endeavored to substitute a term of his 
own, Jebel Musa, as the Arabic name of the mountain. That he 
believed the place to be old Nebo is evident enough from the appella- 
tive he bestowed, for the mountain of Moses could have been none 
other in his conviction than Nebo itself. When the letter-press of his 
posthumous work shall be published this will, no doubt, fully ap- 
pear. 

Till then we have other evidence, as follows : 

Plate 34 of the Journey of Due de Luynes is a very pretty view of 
" Ain-Mousa, at the foot of mount Nebo," ^ " Jebel Mus4," therefore, 
was perfectly understood to be " mount Nebo " by the Duke himself. 
Again, the geological chart of M. Lartet ® names a well-drawn peak just 
south of " Ain Musa," as " Djebel Musa (mt. Nebo)." So it is clear that 
the party of the Duke were possessed of the same impression. Tlie thesis 
of M. Lartet has a sketch taken " from the summit of the Djebel 
Musa (mount Nebo) " showing the geological features of the northern 
end of the Dead Sea, the valley of the Jordan, and the hills of Judah,* 
in which the standrpoint is also inscribed. " J Musa (mt Nebo)." 

^ Eeductlon des Cartes du Coura infe- 4 Vue de la mer Morte, de la vallee 

rieur du Jourdain, de la mer Marte, etc, du Jouidain et de la chaine de Juda, 

' Am Mousa au pied du mont Nebo. prise du sommet du Jebel Musa (mont. 

Voyage du Dug de Luynes. Nebo). Essai sur la Oeologie de la 

' Carte Gedogique des borda de la Palestine. T/Uses, p. 342, fig. 27. 
mer Morte. Par Louis Lartet. Greol- 
ogae de TExpedition. 
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Finally, the text of this essay is entirely explicit and exact. 
*' Between these high plateaus of the district of Ammon and of the 
Dead sea mountains occur of a low altitude, such as " Jebel Musa 
(mount Nebo), from whence Moses was able before dying to enjoy a 
view of the promised land. One surveys, in fact, from that height, 
the Dead sea, the plain of the Jordan, and the mountain range of 
Judah. These mountains bear the name of the mounts Abarim. On 
the brow of mount Nebo, which is not more than 2,342 feet in alti- 
tude, or 3,632 feet above the Dead sea, there is a little chapel over- 
thrown by earthquakes, whose foundations rest on layers of yellowish 
marl. In descending from mount Nebo towards waddy Hesban and 
the Gh6r, one crosses a ravine, waddy Musa, whose name still calls to 
mind the memory of Moses. It is a continuation of the valley below 
a slender cascade Ain Musa, which falls to the bed of the waddy and 
contributes to make this site one of the most picturesque and agree- 
able spots in the country. For this reason this place is chosen by the 
Arabs as the seat of encampment in their customary excursions." ' 
In illustration a geological section of " the ravine of Am Musa at the 
foot of the mount Nebo (district of Ammon) " ' is appended. 

From all this it is clear that the members of Due de Luynes' party 
were the first to ascend Mount Nebo with a consciousness that they 
were standing on the summit supposed to be made sacred by the 
death of the great lawgiver. 

In inexplicable error this map places '' Hesban " not only to the 
east but somewhat to the south of " Djebel Musa," whereas Ilasban is 
nearly four miles north of the base of the range of Jebel Neba'. 

* Entre ces hauts plateaux de TAm- En descendant du mont Nebo vers le 

monitide et la mer Morte se trouvent des waddy Hesban et GhCr, on traverse un 

montagnes d'une moindre altitude, ravin, le waddy Musa, dont le nom 

teUes que le jebel Musa (mont Nebo), evoquo encore le souvenir de Mo'ise. II 

d'otl Moise put jouir avant de mourir en est de meme de celui d'une niaigre 

de la vue de la terre promise. On de- cascade Ai'n Musa, qui tombe au 

couvre en effet, de cette hauteur, la fond du waddy et contribue a f aire de ee 

mer Morte, la plaine du Jourdain et la site I'un des plus pittoresques et des 

chaine de Juda. Ces montagnes per- plus agr6ables de la contree. C'est ce 

tent le nom de monts Abarim a. qui fait choisir ce point par les Arabes 

Au haut du mont Nebo, qui n'a plus comme si^ge de leur campement dans 

que Taltitude de' 714 metres (1107 leurs excursions habituelles. Bsaai, p. 

metres au dessus de la mer Morte), est 148. 

una petite chapelle niinee par les trem- ' Le ravin d' Ain Musa, au pied du 

blements de terre et dont les fondations mont Nebo (Ammonitide). Ibid. p. 

sont assises sur des marnes jaunatres. 149, fig. 8. 
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Some days later, in the spring of 1864, Dr. H. B. Tristram entered 
the country for the first time, and though subsequent to both M. de 
Saulcy and the Due de Luynes, and though he came no nearer Neba? 
than the neighborhood of Hasban, yet he ventures to claim every- 
thing, the discovery, identification, description of Nebo, all to him-* 
self. Unfortunately, he was even less careful in his investigations 
than M. de Saulcy. From ^Iraq el-' Amir with his party he swept 
past es-Sair giving it only a passing glance, descended into Wadi en- 
!N4^(ir, and stopped to pitch his tents for rest above the lower fountain 
of Hasban, 'Ain-el-Fudaill and to examine the ruins of Shaunet Has- 
ban, both castle and village. ' Thence he " rode at a rapid pace for 
several miles to the south-east, steadily ascending on to the bleak 
plateau of the Mountains of Moab, the range of Nebo, in the * Abarim ' 
of the Pentateuch." ' He, too, was under the charge of an 'Adwin 
who was not at home, and who knew little of the names of the localities 
he pointed out. He says he proceeded *' under the guidance of a 
trusty guard, to whom Goblan commended us." Shaikh Qabel^ him- 
self probably would have conducted him to very different places; and 
have supplied him with very different names. ** Along the ridge we 
rode, or rather along a succession of bare turf-clad eminences, so 
linked together that the depressions between them were mere hollows 
rather than valleys ; and to the most elevated of these, about three 
miles south-west of Heshban, and about a mile and a half due west of 
Main (Baal Meon), our escort gave the name of * Nebbah.' I cannot 
forbear having some misgivings as to the appellation, for M. de Saulcy 
and other travellers have, as we found, so constantly inquired after 
Nebo, that it is quite possible the Adwan may have felt it their 
duty to provide a locality, while it would require an ingenuity, not in- 
ferior to that of the enthusiastic French savant to pitch upon the exact 
Pisgah with certainty. Still we were undoubtedly on the range of 
Nebo, among the highlands of Abarim, and in selecting this highest 
point, the crest just west of Main, we might reasonably flatter our- 
selves that we stood on Pisgah's top. 

1 Captain Warren in his letter of scription is inexplicable. I have no 

January 2d, 1869, PaL Expl. Erind, means of referring to this speech ; with- 

Quarterly statement No. 1. p. {Letters) out it I can only believe that these 

86, says that Dr. Tristram refers to the springs of Has el-'Ain of Hasban and 

springs of ^Ain Musa in his speech of ^Ain-Fudaili were the ^Ayiin M(isa Dr. 

May 11th, 1867, at Cambridge. If the Tristram saw. 

Doctor really visited 'Ayiin Miisa, that ' The Land of Israel, 3nd ed. p. 

he did not mention the fact in this de- 639. 
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" That Jebel Attanis, which with its rounded summit we could dis- 
tinctly see, can possibly represent the Pisgah of Moses, I cannot for a 
moment conceive." ' 

It is not a pleasant duty to report that the summit of Nebo is as far 
as possible from " a succession of bare turf-clad eminences ; " that Dr. 
Tristram's "crest just west of Main" (Mastlh?) is not the highest 
point (there are many higher toward the south, the highest being 
beyond Zarqa Ma^in) ; that Jebel 'Attar^iz may be seen from the very 
top of Hasban and from Nebi ^Abdiillah as a low, flat summit, but 
then, not from a single one of the intervening heights till one comes to 
Ma^in itself. 

."The altitude of this brow . . . cannot be less than 4,500 feet, 
so completely does it overlook the heights of Hebron and of central 
Judasa." ' 

The altitude of the highest of these jjlaces is not greater than 2,723 
feet ; they all look up to the hills of central Judea, 3,000 feet, and to 
the mountains of Ephraim, 3,500 feet (Tell ^Azur) in altitude. 

" To the eastward, as we turned round, the ridge seemed gently to 
slope for two or three miles, when a few small, ruin-clad Hells,' or 
hillocks, (Heshban, Main, and others,) broke the monotony of the out- 
line ; and, then, sweeping forth, rolled in one vast unbroken expanse 
the goodly Belka — one boundless plain, stretching far into Arabia, till 
lost in the horizon — one waving ocean of corn and grass. Well may 
the Arabs boast, ' Thou canst not find a country like the Belka.' " ^ 

This view of the wide plain, the definite statement " about three 
miles south-west of Heshban, and about a mile due west of Main," 
subsequently reduced from three to two miles, together with the 
character before given of " a succession of bare turf-clad eminences," 
fixes the *' Nebbah " of Dr. Tristram on the very locality M. de Saulcy 
had seen before him. From no other point can this plain of the 
Belqa be overlooked in this manner. Ilis " Main " which he throws 
in with "Heshban" to the eastward, is a mistake for Masuli; the real 
Ma^in lies quite out of sight from any point except Hasban itself, 
lying as it does nine miles to the south-west and hidden by the inter- 
vening ridges. 

" As the eye turned southwards towards the line of the ridge on 
which we were clustered, the peak of Jebel Shihan just stood out be- 

* T7ie Land of Israd^ 2nd ed. pp. 539, ' Burckhardt, Travels in S^ria, p. 

540. 396. 

a Ibid. p. 541. 
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liind Jebel Attarus, which opened to reveal to us the situation of 
Kerak, though not its walls. Beyond and behind these, sharply rose 
Mounts Hor and Seir, and the rosy granite peaks of Arabia faded 
away into the distance towards Akabah." ' 

These statements, I regret to say, are destitute of foundation, with 
the exception of the very tops of Jebel Shihan and of ^Att^rfiz, visible 
from the summit of Nebi ^Abdullah. They are utter impossibilities. 
None of them are visible from the true Neba'. 

*' Still turning westwards, in front of us, two or three lines of 
terraces reduced the height of the plateau as it descended to the Dead 
Sea, the western outline of which we could trace, in its full extent, 
from Usdum to Feshkhah. It lay like a long strip of molten metal, 
with the sun mirrored on its surface, waving and undulating in its 
further edge, unseen in its eastern limits, as though poured from some 
deep cavern beneath our feet." * 

Not even the northern end of the Dead Sea can be seen from any 
point that overlooks the plain of the Belqa, not excepting the lofty 
aoropolis of Hasbdn. From Dr. Tristram's " Nebbah " no part of the 
sea is visible. The " western outline in its full extent " is not trace- 
able from any promontory overhanging the northern end of the Dead 
Sea itself, from which, besides, the eastern plain would be wholly ex- 
cluded. Even from the height just north of the mouth of the Zarq4 
the western shore is incomplete, and this is a point fully ten miles 
south-west of Jebel Neb^' : its complete outline cannot possibly be 
seen short of some lookout between the Zarq4 Ma4n and the Miijlb. 
Dr. Tristram's statements are contrary to reason as well as fact, and 
entirely unaccountable. 

" There, almost in the centre of the line, a break in the ridge, and a 
green spot below, marked Engedi, the nest once of the Kenite, now of 
the wild goat. The fortress of Masada and jagged Shukif rose above 
the mountain-line, but still far below us, and lower, too, than the 
ridge of Hebron, which we could trace, as it lifted gradually from the 
south-west, as far as Bethlehem and Jerusalem." * 

Thdt the Kenite ever made his home at En-gedi is without author- 
ity. The fortress of Masada and Jebel esh-Shdquf both from 
Nebi 'Abdiillah and from the true Neba ' are all shut out by the 
hills to the south-west. Even if they could be seen they would not be 
projected above the mountain-line ; they are simply portions of the 

' The Land of Israd^ 2nd ed. p. 542. 
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general cliff-rampart above tiie western coast. The ridge of western 
Palestine is everywhere three times as high again. 

** Then, the eye rested on Gerizim's rounded top ; and, further still, 
opened the plain of .Esdraelon, the shoulder of Carmel, or some other 
intervening height, just showing to the right of Gerizim ; while the 
faint and distant bluish haze beyond it told us that there was the sea, 
the utmost sea." * 

To mistake a cleft in the mountains of Ephraim for the plain of 
Esdraelon, and to call the abrupt pitch of Jebel JedwA, nearer than 
Mount Ebal, '* the shoulder of Carmel " is very strange. Nothing on 
Carmel is worthy of being called a shoulder except the sudden termina- 
tion of the range at the Mediterranean, seen at Tabor or above Nazareth, 
at a considerable angle to the range. But at this point, if Carmel were 
visible at all, one would look along its axis. And as for the sea, 
Mount Gerizim and Mount Ebal are fully six hundred feet higher than 
we, while the mountains to the northward of them stand quite as high 
on the horizon. It would require something more than a haze, or a 
mirage, or some angle of refraction to enable one to look down over 
such summits. Besides the sea is spoken of in connection with " all 
the land of Judah," not of Asher, in the Bible. 

*' Northwards, again, rose the distinct outline of unmistakable 
Tabor, aided by which we could identify Gilboa and Jebel Duhy." * 

The mountains of Gilboa, Little Hermon and Tabor are all •com- 
pletely concealed by the high wild mountains of north-eastern Sam- 
aria, unnamed and unexplored. 

" Snowy Hermon's top was mantled with cloud, and Lebanon's highest 
range must have been exactly shut behind it ; but in front, due north 
of us, stretched in long line the dark forests of Ajlun, bold and undu- 
lating, with the steep sides of mountains here and there whitened by 
cliffs ; terminating in Mount Gilead, behind Es Salt. To the north- 
east, the vast Hauran stretched beyond, filling in the horizon-line to 
the Belka, between which and the Hauran (Bashan). there seems to be 
no natural line of separation. The tall range of Jebel Hauran, behind 
Bozrah, was distinctly visible.'" 

This is a fine rhetorical winding up of the description, but wholly 
untrue of the view itself. It was just as well that Hermon was under a 
cloud, and that Lebanon's highest range (near the Cedars, on a parallel 
with Tripoli), was hiding behind both. The dark forests of ^ Ajlun are 

^ The Land of Iwad^ 2nd ed. p. 543. 
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far to tHe north of Jebel ' Ausha' beneath it, not on this side within sight. 
The Doctor mistook the dropping off of Jebel SawMeh for ^Ajliin, 
many miles beyond out of all view. Besides on what authority does he 
call Jebel 'Ausha' " Mount Gilead, behind Es Salt V " The truest sen- 
tence in the whole account is the one which says there seems to be no 
natural line of separation between Bashan and the Belqa : naturally not, 
behind Jebel 'Ausha', the great valley of the Z2,rq4, and all Gilead, 
ranges 3,300 to 4,000 feet in altitude, and a distance of quite seventy 
miles. The Hauran lies as far away again as JS.rash, ^nd over the moun- 
tains beyond Suf. The last sentence should conclude with the word 
*' invisible : " such an all comprehending picture surpasses nature, if 
not the imagination. 

The whole description must have been written up by the Doctor after 
he had reached his north-country home, and, then, as a hird^s-eye view 
of Palestine. 

The prospect on the hill he " looked down from " is quite a narrow 
one, being limited on the north by Hasban and the ridge running east- 
ward as far as es-Sam!k, and in the south by the swells of the rise to- 
ward the Zarqa Ma^in. This leaves an east-and-west display, while the 
hill is really the only one in the region from which one may look both 
ways. To the east the fertile plain stretches away in luxuriant fields 
of. wheat at first, then in barren commons past the fortress- looking 
mound of Jiiliil, till it is limited by the calcareous hills of the desert. 
These appear to be thrown into much disorder far on the south-eastern 
horizon where their projection is sharp-pointed ; while farther to the 
right a long, even range, quite remote, appears in the hollow between 
two of the nearer hills. Still farther to the south only the crest and 
nothing more of Jebel Shih4n peeps over the outline like the first arc 
of an orb at its rising. To the west one beholds the greater portion of 
the Jordan basin, overtowered by the gray wild, waves of the lower 
mountains, and the blue heights of the western water-shed, from Judea 
to Galilee. Two glimpses only are caught of the bluffs hanging over 
the northern coast of the Dead Sea, of which, one is Ras el-Feshkhah. 
On the left just below, are the tributaries of a deep ravine, beyond 
which a very bold promontory lifts itself on high. On the right the 
forest-darkened descents stretch away to Jebel SHwadeh, the breaking 
up of Jebel 'Ausha' into the Ghaur. 

The stay Dr. Tristram made at his " Nebbah " must have been brief. 
For he turned northward to Hasban, two miles, and visited the ruins, 
reservoir, etc., which he describes with like inaccuracy. **But our 
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guide was growing impatient. Two miles behind us was a green knoll, 
with rugged heaps of stones, rising above the surrounding plateau, and a 
little retired from its brow, * Ileshban ! ' cries our swarthy guard," etc. ' 

Before the day was over he took a " sweep on the fine turf to the 
south-east, and passed by the ruins of Ma'in (Baal-Meon, Numb, xxxii : 
38), situated on a mamelon exactly like Heshbon, and due east of Neb- 
^ah, shapeless and featureless, at which a cursory glance was suffi- 
cient." ' 

Following out these directions we prove his *' Ma'in " as above named, 
Masuh, or, if he went an hour and a half away, he might have reached 
Julul, a mound much like that of Hasban. Ma'in, Baal-meon, lies, by 
the road, from ten to* eleven miles awav to the west of south from Has- 
b4n. From thence he went northwards to visit Elealeh, fully three 
miles from Mdsuh. He then descended, two miles farther, through the 
Wildi 'Umm *Ullaiqah to reach his camp at Kas ^Ain Hasban. This 
was a great day's work and proves conclusively that Dr. Tristram could 
not have gone farther south than Nebi ^Abdullah. On his map of 
routes he lays down the summit of Nebo as covering five miles square.' 

* The Land of Israel, 2nd ed. p. 543. the plateau of Moab, and particularly 

' Ibid. p. 545. bleak along its verge. Up to this time 

' This report was written at Hasban in his account he has been complaining 

in May, 1873, in entire ignorance of Dr. of winter-storms and bad weather. 

Tristram's last work, ** The Land of Second, That mirage forms on level 

Moab." In this he moderates hisdes- ground one is looking across or along, 

cription after the following style. never high in the air. As he was look- 

'* Anxious to verify exactly the view ing over the Dead Sea and across the 

of Moses, we paid three visits toNebo ; deep Jordan valley there could be no 

but we were not so fortunate as on my possible chance for that trembling air 

former visit, when, for the first time, rising from heated earth or the mirage 

Nebo was identified. On each occasion inseparable from a desert plain. 

there was a haze from the heat, which ** We could see the west side of the 

dimmed the distant features and out- Dead Sea from Engedi northwards," a 

lines, producing a sort of mirage, which striking abatement from "the Dead 

rendered it most difficult clearly to Sea, the western outline of which we 

trace distant objects." p. 325. could trace, in its full extent, from Us- 

He still assumes the credit belonging dum to Feshkhah. There, almost in 

rightfully to M. de Saulcy and the Due the centre of the line, . . . En- 

de Luynes. He fails, however, to dis- gedi." 

cover the view which he conjured up We hear no more about Ma'in a mile 

before. It was shut off, he tells us, by or two eastward and* all '* the goodly 

"the heat.** Let it be remembered : Belka one boundless plain stretching 

First, That his visits here were made far into Arabia, till lost in the horizon 

in February, a cold wintry month on —one waving ocean of com and grass." 
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The successor of the Due de Luynes on the summit of Nebo was 
Captain Charles Warren, of the Palestine Exploration Fund, who con- 
ducted an expedition to the east of the Jordan between the 18th of 
July and the 15th of August, 1867. He camped at ^Ayun Musa on the 
evening of July 22nd, and, on the following day, after an excursion to 
the heights of the Belqa, Kufair, to the ZS,rqa Ma'in, on his return 
*' mounted Jebel Neba " and then descended to camp.* " He found 
the Ayun Musa situated in a ravine to the north-west of Neba. South 
of the springs, and west of Jebel Neba, I found extensive ruins of the 
same name ; they consist of a confused heap of stones, three hundred 
yards from east to west, and one hundred from north to south, lying on 
a spur of Jebel Neba. There are scattered about the remains of sev- 
eral columns and cornices ; also the remains of a temple, seventy 
feet in length, and some vaults beneath. . . . Jebel Neba is a 
hill on the edge of the swelling ground round the west end of the 
B^ka. . . . It is four hundred feet above the ruins of Neba, and 
about one mile and a half distant ; it is about 2,670 feet above the sea 
level (Mediterranean), and is therefore close on a level with the Mount 
of Olives. . . . In the wady, forming the northern boundary of the 

Nothing now of ** Jebel Attarus," "the as the northern end of the DeadSe», 

fiitaation of Kerak, though not its not to claim it from the high mountain 

walls," ** Mounts Hor and Seir," *'the of Jebel 'Ausha', twenty-seven nules 

roey granite peaks of Arabia," '' Aka- north, and, above all, not to claim the 

bah :" nor even " tmmistakable Tabor, same at Q&l'at er-Rabad, the *'RobbQ?r*s 

aided by which we could identify Gil- Castle", on a mountain of Gilead fully 

boa and Jebel Duhy," this time. as high as Nebi 'Ausha', and almost 

Carmel and the sea is still unseen yet opposite the southern branch of the 

Btill adhered to: ''Carmel could be plain of Esdraelon, where, if any where. 

recc^nized, but we never were able to one could look along the valley out ou 

make out the sea to the north of it ; the sea, is a sort of special pleading 

and though it is certainly possible that which at least does not confirm the 

it might be seen from this elevation, Bible. 

I could not satisfy myself that 1 saw Without seeing 'Ajliin this time, his 

more than the haze over the plain of lament concludes, *' but we lost Tabor ; 

Esdraelon" (pp. 325, 326). By the time and the more distant peaks of Hermon 

Dr. Tristram journeys iu.Moab the third and Bashan were shut out by Mount 

time he will conclude that this haze re- Gilead " (p. 330). The conclusion from 

quires more than a " whiff " " to brush which must be, that either Dr. Trist- 

ofE" and that it always hangs just over ram or Mount Gilead had changed posi- 

that particular spolr. To claim a sight tion since his last visit. 

of the Mediterranean between Carmel * Pal. Expl. Fund, Quarterly/ States 

and Acre from a comparatively low mentj 1870, p. 288. 
elevation so extremely far to the south 
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Jebel and ruins of Neba, are the springs of Moses. They gush out of 
the limestone rock, and are numerous ; the highest and lowest differ 
about one hundred feet in elevation; the lowest being about 1,100 feet 
below Jebel Neba. The wady is a ravine broken up by precipices, the 
water from the springs running down in a succession of cascades of 
about twenty feet to thirty feet in height. Several of the springs issue 
from small caves, where the water lies in basins three feet to four feet 
deep." * These statements are entirely precise as to the character of 
the mountain and its adjuncts, with the unimportant exceptions that 
the dimensions of the ruin are too large, and the difference of altitude 
between the two chief springs at ^Ayiin Musa certainly too great. They 
form the first accurate description of the place published. 

Subsequently the Palestine Exploration Fund issued a map embody- 
ing the investigations of Captain W^^rren and Professor E. H. Palmer, 
in which a heavily shaded mountain, " Jebel Nibbeh " is laid down as 
lying between the head of '' Wady Ghuweir or 'Ayun ed-Dheib" and 
the southern of two branches of an upper valley dividing at ^Ayun 
Mus^, the northern being, if anything, shorter. ^ El-MSslubiyeh, as a 
wadi, comes half-way up to the mountain " Jebel ISTibbeh." This cor- 
responds with Captain Warren's unpublished drawing of his reconnais- 
sance, except that the strongly shaded mountain is given as 2,670 feet 
in altitude^ and the southern tributary is called " Wady abu Nnemel." 

In point of fact, however, the wadi of ^Ayun Musa turns sharply 
northward at the fountains and has no southern branch there, Wadi 
' Abi en-Neml being the northern valley. Jebel Neba' rises directly from 
'Ayun Musd. The heights of Neba' cannot be thrown into one peak, 
nor will any of them bear shading. In neither map nor drawing are 
details of the extremity of the ridge entered. Again, Wddi el-Judai'd, 
running past the true Jebel Neba' on the south, is wholly left out ; 
and the head- waters of W^di edh-Dhib lie fully three miles farther 
southward. So that in this map something more than three miles of 
territory north and south, are drawn into the spot on which the con- 
ventional mountain of " Mt. Nebo or Pisgah " is erected, to which an 
incorrect form of the Arabic name is given. 

Yet there is a real Jebel Neb^' of limited dimensions and humble 
form. Its existence was shadowed in the mistake of M. de Saulcy's 
guide and Dr. Tristram's guard : just as there was a real Ma^in, though 
the nearer Masuh was taken for it. Immediately after our arrival at 

1 Pal. Expl. Fund, Quarterly State- " Qiiarterly Statement^ No. 2, 1871. 
rrjsnt, No. 1, 1869, Letter XXXV., p. 87. 
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Hasb^n I followed out the directions of these gentlemen to my un- 
bounded disappointment.* 

At once I concluded that Nebo, Pisgah, Beth-peor must have been 
far below on the table-land at some level sufficiently elevated to over- 
look the plain of the Jordan. 

Still my attention was attracted by a well-marked promontory four 
or five miles to the south-west from Hasb^n and visible from all points 
northward. It wears a singular aspect, rising above all the nearer 
hills, and running nearly on a level westward far into the great valley, 
until it suddenly drops oflf and falls away. From the east the fields of 
wheat rise in a smooth plane which ends, at length, in a stony brow. 
After the descent, a brown level of plowed ground lengthens out, to- 
ward the end of which a slight elevation behind lifts up just enough to 
show a line of light rocks and then ceases ; a slight inclination west- 
ward conducts to a rapid rocky slope. That is all there is of Jebel 
Neba'. From the base of this rocky slope a series of five flat summits 
carry a level line far toward the west still, together looking like a great 
railway embankment abruptly broken off, as though its builders thought 
to carry it across the valley and failed. Its very end is made up of 
three of these equally high summits in a cluster, the last lying to the 
south-west, and appearing from this point, at Hasb4n, between the second 
and the third. The outline of the second summit shows against the 
lurid bluffs of the western side of the Dead Sea, in its quick descent, 
notches and lines of ledges. Its crown is a large pile of hewn stones 
looking much like a small fortification. 

Of course, I lost no time in setting out from Hasban for this point, in 
a straight line. On the way I met an Arab who, in reply to inquiry 
for the name of yonder mountain, said that it was Jebel Si%hah, add- 
ing of his own free will that far back of it, eastward, out of siglit, was 
Jebel Nebd' ; and that just below us was ^ Ay tin Mdsd, in answer to 
questions for the nearest water. That unlettered, sun-browned, yet 
handsome son of Ishmael, on his own ground, told me more in one 
short talk than many learned men could have done. Hurrying down 
to drink at the spri!ngs of Moses, I pushed on and soon stood on the 

* The paragfraphs pertaining to the the benefit of their researches and 

Due de Luynes and Captain Warren publications, and so my results were 

are subsequent additions at Bairfi.t, to independently arrived at. The works 

the original MSS. written at Hasban. of M. de Saulcy and Dr. Tristram were 

During our prolonged stay near Mount quickly thrown aside as affording nc 

Nebo I- was not so fortunate as to enjoy aid whatsoever. 
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top of unknown Pisgah. A month's investigation of all the district 
southward to the ZarqA, Ma^in, and westward to the plain of the Jordan, 
has confirmed these names as used by the tribes Beni Sakhr, 'AdwiLn, 
and Ghunaim^t, the latter dwelling on Jebel Neb4' and Jebel Si^ghah, 
and has afforded a complete identification of some of the most interest- 
ing localities of the Bible. 

An easier way to reach Nebo and Pisgah is to follow the road 
through the fields towards Ma^in, and, in due time, to turn westward 
along the ridge of the promontory running from the east between the 
deep gorges of Wddi 'Ay tin Miis^ on the north, and WAdt 'Ay tin el- 
Jiidaid on the south. 

At a distance of two miles and a quarter from Hasb^n, the path 
passes under the hill of QS,br en-Nebi 'Abdullah, a prophet whose 
name, age, and place of living, are all forgotten. But that his memory 
remains among the Muslims near by, or that their reverence for their 
prophets is perpetual, would appear from the fact that his grave, fallen 
into decay, has been rebuilt recently. On the south side his horses are 
represented by four knobs, then the prophet himself, mounted, is 
sketched. Even his eating utensils are pictured out, three plates, 
sahfeh ; a cup, kks ; a water-jug, kuz ; his spoon, meFaqah ; and a large 
food-dish with handles, qS,s'ah. Round about a number of graves are 
distinguished alone by their boundaries of stones half sunk into the 
ground. Into two or three of these have been cast the yoke, plow, and 
other farming implements of their deceased owners, to weather and 
bleach in the sun. Scarce as wooden implements are in this region, 
these lie sacredly untouched, and bid fair to remain where they are till 
they fall to pieces. Between these tombs and a large circle of heavy 
stones, which serves as a summer repository for plows, etc., still in use, 
is the mouth of a deep cistern. To the west a large cavern is nearly 
filled with rubbish, yet what little space remains is employed for the 
storing of grain. These are all at the northern end of the hill ; toward 
the south-west it extends to some distance as an even grassy eminence. 

Three-quarters of a mile farther on, after a depression in the water- 
shed, another elevation, Khar^b Barzeleh, low, turf-clad, or overrun 
with fields, has similar caverns on its top, which are surrounded by 
foundations of a wall measuring one hundred and twenty-one by one 
hundred and eight feet. Its south-western corner has a platform, thii-ty 
feet square, of drafted stones. The road still keeps to the east of the 
crest. If ever water comes in sufficient quantity to run off, it flows 
down the plain toward the east and empties into the Z2,rqil Ma'in. 
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Three-quarters of a mile farther on still, or three miles and three 
quarters from HasbA-n, to the right, the ruins of Kiifair 'Abi Bedd are 
seen on the crest of the hill, distinguished by an odd, hemispherical 
disk of stone, which shrinks into a pillar as one rides into its east-and- 
west line. But on approach it grows into unusual proportions, and on 
the spot it proves to be one solid circle of rock, ten feet in diameter, 
sixteen inches thick. It stands upright on its edge ; on one side six, and 
on the other seven feet out of the ground. What its use may have 
been can be only a matter of conjecture. It was not used as a mill- 
roller for the crushing of olives, for it has no square hole at its centre. 
It is too ponderous, withal, for such a purpose. Nor would such a 
spot, the highest point of the hill, have been chosen for the site of an 
olive-mill. There are no indications of its having been a dial. The 
position suggests one of the high places of Baal ; and, possibly, if this 
stone could speak, it might tell us something about his worship. In 
the centre of the ruins in which this stone occurs, there are low walls, 
still standing, of a building twenty-six feet square, built of beveled 
stones, some of which are four or five feet long. A single column rises 
out of the ground on the north. Three other clusters of ruins surround 
the central one, two on the south and one on the north. They show 
reconstruction out of old material : old stones were used with others 
rehewn in building the long one-chambered houses. Some of them 
have low, arched entrances, others present the plain, straight lintel : 
all were simply vaults of dwellings. Beside two large ones, passed on 
the way up, three or four cisterns were here hewn out of the rock. On 
the west a circular reservoir, thirty-five feet in diameter, remains, and, 
near by, a cistern of the largest size. Beveled stones reappear in the 
ruin on the north, where two cisterns and two caves break the sur- 
face. 

From the southern side of the hill two rows of stones, set upright, 
lead down westward into the hollow and over the height beyond. 
They keep from twenty to thirty feet apart ; and, from olden time, they 
have served to mark the way to and from ^ Ay tin MtlsA. A branch comes 
down from the northern plain, and after falling over the Crest of Neb^' 
joins the highway to the fountains. Then they go on together under the 
shadow, on the north, of the Mount beyond, and at length, turn down 
the precipitous slants to the springs. Once they may have lined a well 
built road, but now the Bedw^n as often trail their paths on one side 
or the other, without as within, their limits. 

Three-quarters of a mile distant to the west, across the shallow basin 
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of plowed ground, a broadly rounded summit rises possibly a little 
higher than this site of Khar^b Kiifair 'Abi Bedd. 

Crossing over we find a wide even height, stony and barren, gently 
falling like a great dome as it extends every way. In front, on the 
west, lies a still wider deeper basin, not only plowed, but sown with 
wheat and ripening to the harvest. Beyond rises still another moun- 
tain, whose top is short and round, and plainly lower. This height is 
called Shef^ Neb4', the Crest Neb4', by both ^ Adwin and Beni Sakhr 
tribes. It is four and a half miles distant from Hasban, and has an. 
altitude of 2,725 feet according to one of our aneroids. 

The cultivated depression below is called SS^hl Neb^', the plain of 
Neb^'. That isolated, rounded summit is known as Jebel Nebti', Mount 
Nebo, one of the culminating heights of the range, so to speak, lying 
between two deep wddies that run parallel towards the Ghaur. Both 
w4dies are really chasms, whose beds lie out of sight. ^Aydn M{ls4 is 
no less than eleven hundred feet below the top of Jebel Neba', its ele- 
vation above the sea being 1,570 feet. 

As this is the highest point of the grand ridge, and as we naturally 
suppose the highest point of Nebo to have been selected for the event 
that made the mountain sacred, we immediately look about for an 
extensive view. But our hopes are checked at once. We are com- 
pelled to admit, reluctantly, that this prospect does not supply the 
requirements of the scriptural narratives. 

On the south the range of the eye is at once arrested by the higher 
swells of the mountain-ridge of el-Masldbiyeh, across Wadi ^Aydn el- 
Jiidaid. In the background the view is arrested by the hill of Kharab 
Kiifair 'Abi Bedd. Not a vestige of the great plain of the Belq4 is left. 
Thin glimpses may be caught, on either side of the ruins, of distant 
blue hills, but nothing distinguishable. 

Toward the north-east the eye catches a vista of a ruddy mound in 
the desert, of dry ranges farther on. Then the green hills between 
Tell es-Samlk and Hasb4n rise to the horizon. Then the wooded sides 
of Jebel er-Bub^hiyeh and the furrowed breast of Jebel 'Ausha^ shut 
off the northern prospect. Over the falling headlands Jebel Sawddeh 
the mountains of the remote north hide in the dimness of distance. 

Toward the north is the farthest stretch of vision reaching certainly 
into Naphtali, and the region round Safed. There are the heights of 
Zebulon bounding the western border of the Lake of Gennesaret. The 
summits and the* region eastward of Tabor are visible as well as the 
mountains to the east of little Hermon. A portion of the range of the 
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mountains of Gilboa may form the very boundary of the horizon, but its 
lower portions are hidden by nearer hills in Samaria, on the borders of 
the Ghaur. Though Mount Ebal is one of the highest points in western 
Palestine, and we are standing on one of the highest points in this range, 
yet both Ebal and Gerizim are not readily distinguished above the hills 
before them, among which the abrupt plunge of Jebel Jedw4 forms a 
marked feature. Q3,rn Sartabeh has lost the pointed altitude it wore 
when we were at the Jordan. From this direction its sides look white 
and worn with pallid furrows. Toward the south it falls in an irreg- 
ular spur of chalky billows. On the north of its base the beautiful plain 
of Wddt el-F^ri^ah, wooded, and meadowed, and well watered, unfolds 
its whole extent, and points its eastern boundary ridge directly hither. 

After it has merged in the plain of the Jordan, half-way along its 
upper border, the wadi of Nebi ^Abd el-Qadir is visible by the aid of a 
hand-glass. The next green line southward is formed by a wadi coming 
down on the east of Jebel Jedw^, Wadi el-'Ahmar. On the plain below 
a zigzag road staggers up from the river toward the north-west. Then 
follows a broad tract of verdure born of *Ain el-Fus4'il. This is the 
region that was desert before Herod built Phasaelus in the Anion, and, 
by the distribution of these waters, rendered the district fertile and 
productive. Above it the hills lift a front of hoary whiteness toward 
the sun. Farther south a smaller oasis lies nearer the Jordan. This 
is followed by a long triangle Qf verdure springing from a deep cut in 
the hills behind, of Wadi el-Aujeh. Then comes the great circuit 
watered by the fountains *Ain Duk at the upper base, and ^Ain es- 
Sultan at the foot of the Quarantana cliffs. But of these broad distiicts 
we can see only a rich green strip lying under the mount, shut off by a 
nearer barrier of dry land, together with the upper part of the thicket- 
covered plain. The round top of Jebel Neb4' suddenly comes in to 
intercept our view of the plain itself. On this side Jordan we can see 
the upper edges of er-Rameh, and all Kefrain, studded with green 
clusters ; but the lowest Jordan is hidden out of sight. There is no 
plain of Shittim, no Jericho, no Dead Sea. 

Above the smiling verdure of Elisha's fountain, the Quarantana 
Mount lifts a frowning brow, darker by reason of the glaring cliffs 
Itbove it. Among the upper valleys of Ephraim many blue patches 
appear, which only can be grain-fields, yet resemble more nearly the 
shadows of noonday clouds. The mountains, too, here and there, 
shade themselves with patches of forest. Over the top of Jebel Neb^' 
the horizon is pointed by the lofty height of Nebi SamCl'il, and outlined 
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by the lesser hills of Benjamin. From these landmarks the eye turns 
quickly to find the Mount of Olives and the Holy City. By the aid of 
the glass, the familiar points and the mountains about Jerusalem reveal 
themselves distinctly. To the south, the crown of a hill rises with 
features entirely strange.. Bethlehem, too, over against us, is well 
brought out, elevated on its own hills, yet, from this position appear- 
ing to nestle in the valleys and olive groves of Judah. Lower down 
and at some distance to the southward, the Frank Mountain which 
commonly rears a proud head among other features of the landscape, 
has lowered down to the level of its neighbors, and requires some 
effort to be discovered. Underneath, the chalk-hills extend in a roll- 
ing sea of white tops. The hills of Judea keep a high elevation south- 
ward, only once presenting a roundish peak, till they are cut off by 
the descending headland of Jebel el-Maslfiibtyeh. 

Finding that this highest crest, Shefa Neba', of Nebo, does not ful- 
fil the conditions of the Scripture-narrative, we hasten on to Jebel 
Neba'. Though apparently so near, it is three-fourths of a mile away. 
The intervening depression, S§,hl Neb^', is, as its name indicates, a 
cultivated waterless plain. Its soil is red, and rich, of limestone de- 
composition. In the middle a slight rise occurs by the exposure of 
strata that dip strongly toward the east, an unusual occurrence, and one 
which, taken in connection with the undisturbed condition of otheris 
near by, must have been caused by local denudation. Jebel Neba', 
therefore, was once much higher than now. Cultivated ground does 
not ascend with the rising summit. 

A little ruin calls for attention, on the north of Jebel Neba', to the 
right of the road going down to ^Aytin M6sa, called Khar^b Haisa. 
It shows foundations measTiring twenty-two and a half by forty-five 
and a half feet, in whose western wall are beveled stones. Here, too, 
was the door over a stone inclining outwards. On the north an ex- 
tension ran out thirteen feet, and eastward nineteen feet. An enclosure 
went on thirteen feet farther north, and then turned to the west seventy 
feet, and surrounded two cisterns. On one a perfect curb remains four 
feet in diameter, having an opening eighteen inches across. Quarries 
were made on the northern slope of the mountain. 

Higher on the slope, a half overturned dolmen forms a conspicuous 
object. Its roof-slab is fully ten by eleven feet in size, and in thick- 
ness fifteen inches. Unlike others of its class in these mountains, it 
was supported by several large stones, instead of three only. These, 
However, may belong to a later attempt at reconstruction. 
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The top of Jebel Neba', Mount Nebo, is soon gained. Its distance 
from Hasb^n is five miles and a quarter : its altitude 2,685 feet ane- 
roid estimation. Its surface resembles a great dome, like the Crest, 
but rounds off on all sides more quickly. 

At once we look around for a panorama that shall fulfil all our hopes, 
and answer to the description in the last chapter of Deuteronomy ; 
yet after a careful survey we are still in doubt. The view is an extended 
one, worthy a mountain top, and one full of grandeur and beauty. It 
comprehends nearly the whole of the eastern portion of western Pales- 
tine and the greater part of the Jordan valley. And yet it is lacking in 
certain important features. It lacks " the South " country, Negeb ; it 
does not take in more than the northern end of the Dead Sea ; it loses the 
entire " plain of Jericho, the city of palm trees," by the interposition of 
still another summit, a double one, on the hill confronting us below. 

To compare what is here visible with that from the Crest of Neba', 
and what may be visible from the double hill in front : — the background 
has now become this very Crest of Neb4' which rises like a screen to 
cut off all the blooming Belqa and the desert moimtains. Its great 
arc curves down so lightly and evenly that we can scarcely tell where 
we stood. On the left the range of the eye is arrested, as before, by the 
neighboring Jebel el-M§,slubiyeh. Its furrows lead us up to a plateau of 
elevations, most of which reach a higher altitude than ours. In the 
blue distance, the hills of Judah have lengthened out by the addition 
of two points and of a mountain built of a double terrace, each mem- 
ber of which is doubly peaked. Then comes the spot that limited the 
horizon of the view from the Crest of Neb£'. But now, just here a 
little green square check stands darkly out against the sky, which can 
be nothing but some tower too small for recognition. After a long 
descent, the outline rises again in a sweeping curve which never 
breaks. Over the Frank Mountain it is unsteadily drawn, and before 
reaching Bethlehem it touches its highest attainment : a long, high ele- 
vation, yet pointless, and a distant mound follow. Then Jerusalem 
throws its walls and minarets and domes against the heavens. The 
yellowish white church of the United Mission is distinctly brought out 
by an opera-glass. After a high point to the right of the mosque of 
Omar, the Mount of Olives denies us farther sight. Groups of build- 
ings stand well out on the latter, together with an olive orchard on the 
north. Still fai-ther to the right two little peaks form steps up to 
Nebi SS,mu'il which lifts its mosque so high above the hills around. 
From thence the horizon stretches itself along just as before until the 
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coasts of Naphtali and now, quite likely, those of Dan are lost in the 
dimness of the north and retreat behind Jebel 'Ansha^ 

Below the upper range of the hills, three lines of features succeed in 
strong contrast. First, The verdured uplands appear, green with pas- 
ture grounds or fields of full-grown grain, some of them turning into 
the gold of harvest ; others are patched with dark olive foliage. Second, 
A line of dead escarpments stretches along its series of pale gashes, the 
lifeless marl-hills and barren wilderness of Judea. Third, The founda- 
tion follows, a wall of gloomy battlements, which often appears to rise 
from the waters of the Dead Sea. These are highest where they first 
come into view. Soon after they are broken by a deep fissure, and 
shortly again by a wider cleft embracing a natural amphitheatre in its 
northern acclivity, and a gorge running in a north-westward direction. 
The water-line embraces scenery of various character. Sometimes the 
blufis spring from rocky coves ; sometimes slopes of talus lie at their 
feet. Here and there they are worn through by w^dies which carry 
their little capes out into the sea. There are bays whose heavy waters 
are not easily fretted. Desolate wastes are relieved both by high 
banks covered with greenness, and by low flats supporting luxuriant 
vegetation. To the north of Kas el-Feshkhah an oasis reaches up to 
the little rock off the shore. 

Possibly one-third of the Dead Sea is visible. But of this the south- 
em portion is reduced to a mere fringe by the dentate ridge of Jebel 
en-Nufai^iyoh, and even wholly reduced by the ridge beyond the 
Z^rqa Ma^in. When it appears it displays its whole width, excepting 
what little draws under the teeth of the hills below. 

Its northern beach is only partly seen and half the Delta of the 
Jordan with it : the remainder is shut out by the double crown of the 
third mountain in front. This hides also the greater part of the low- 
est plain of the Ghaur ; but it leaves the upper portion of er-Rameh, 
and the tracts of Kef rain and Nlmrin wholly untouched. It does not 
mount high enough to exclude the road which winds up from the Pil- 
grims' Ford toward Jerusalem, nor reach far enough, to hide the upper 
section of the grand oasis of ^Ain es-Siiltan and *Ain Dflk. Below 
the verdure of the latter the plain is glowing in a pink-red color. 
Above the deep, triangular oasis of Wadi el-^Aujeh the bold ascents 
tower into a mountain of noble proportions. Higher in the plain, 
four singular mounds, long and isolated, attract attention. In its 
upper district the Ghaur has received an area of sown land which, 
from haze and remoteness, turns richly blue. 
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Here, too, we have neither ^Ajlun nor Hermon, nor Bashan : only 
the elevated range of Jebel 'Ausha*, a barrier to all farther vision, with 
a single exception. Just before its eastern extremity hides behind 
Jebel el-Ghnrus it drops to reveal a brief glimpse of farther perspective. 
But the light brings out bright patches of barren ground and dark pat- 
ches of wood, so they cannot lie farther than the hills to the north-east 
of Jebel ' Ausha^ 

Near by, the ruined-covered knoll of Hasban and the eastward 
range, the mound of Nebi ^Abdullah, and its low inclined plane rather 
than promontory ^Urqfib el-Mushaqqar, trending toward the Ghaur, 
complete the round to the gorge of ^AjAn Mtlsa. 

In general, the prospect proves to be an enlargement of that from the 
Crest of the mountain. If we had no minute account whose correspond • 
ence to some actual spectacle we are trying to discover, we should at 
once pronounce this view of the Land of Rest wide enough and glorious 
enough to reward the leader of Israel for his many years of weariness 
and wandering in the desert. Yet two essential sights are not included 
in the landscape. Either we must admit a spiritual elevation of vision 
beyond what was really comprehended in the field of view, or we must 
search further for the very picture Moses saw. 

But why delay ? Yonder is the headland of this mountain, which by 
its divided summit has stood much in our way. It is lower : still its 
advanced position may supply the very sights we lack. Let us away, 
then, to Jebel Siaghah, a mile and a quarter distant. 

On the way we cannot help stopping to examine an ancient wine- 
press. Here, in the solid rock of the sloping side of Neb4' an excava- 
tion ten feet long, by seven and a half wide, by one and a half deep, 
was sunk. At the bottom an outlet, four inches in diameter, connected 
it with its reservoir, four and a half feet long, by two and three-quar- 
ters wide, by two deep. Three vertical holes, one above the press and 
two below the vat, were made six inches in diameter and sixteen deep. 
Wheji Israel sent messengers unto Sihon, king of the Amorites, he said, 
*' Let me pass through thy land : we will not turn into the fields, or 
into the vineyards." ^ And here were vineyards once, on the high- 
lands of Neba' where now this indestructible press alone remains to 
bear witness to the Scripture-history. 

At the foot of the rocky slope we come to the long narrow Wadi 
Haisa falling into Wadi el-Judaid on the south, which reaches far up 
to this point, and runs across the mountain in a longitudinal direction 

1 Numbers xxi: 21,22. 
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to the southern side of Jebel Neba'. It thus cuts off in a marked man- 
ner Jebel Neba' from the remainder of the promontory. No name 
could cross such a boundary line. The first of the five flat hills form- 
ing the level extension of the ridge as seen from ]iasban, best designated 
as the fifth in the series, here appears to belong rather to Jebel Neb^' 
on the north at the starting point of W4di Hai's^,. 

The fourth towers up from the water-shed with the mien of a veritable 
mountain on its own account, but after the ascent is made its height 
does not fall away again as a top should do, but keeps up nearly at a 
level line till the first of the real summits at the extremity is gained. 

Descending a little the next, or third, is the smallest in the cluster : it 
is narrow, not over three hundred feet long, rocky, walled over by a 
transverse ledge, crumbling at its western end by decomposition of a 
shale overlying a marl which throws out, now and then, an Ammonite, 
a foot in diameter. It resembles, as much as anything, the hump of a 
camel's back. Its view is a great advance on any thing yet beheld. 
Briefly, it gains most on the north and south : the upper panorama of 
the western lands is much the same. What deserves here to be 
noticed is, that the view is still obstructed by the second summit of 
the cluster. To the left of the last summit, on the south-west, the 
Dead Sea appears: between the last and second a glimpse of the 
plain beyond the Jordan down to the river is given. The second hides 
the foreground, while on the right, the upper part of the tract, covered 
with dark tufts of nebaq radiating from Wadi Hasban, first reveals 
itself, followed by the whole green tract of Kefrain, below a singular 
mound. Tell Nimrin, connected by a neck of land with the mountain's 
base, beside the wide verdant downs of NXmrin. Naturally the nearer 
side of the Jordan seems to be a wider plain than the fields beyond the 
river. 

The second summit, Jebel Siaghah, proves to be a narrow foreland 
bounded by ledges and steeps on the north and west falling quickly 
down to Wadi ^Ayun Musa far below, and by abrupt descents on the 
south-east ending in Wadi el-Jiidaid. The water-shed leads up from the 
east to the crown of the ridge piled over with ruins. Toward the 
further end, in a moment the whole plain of the Jordan bursts into 
view. The desert immediately beside the plains of Shittim, the site of 
*' Jericho, the city of palm trees," are caught up at a single glance. A 
rock-girdled perch looks out over all the land. Whoever put up these 
strange walls selected the site for its comprehensive survey, and enjoy- 
ed a real view of sublimity. So far as perfection of prospect is con- 
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cemed our goal would appear to be reached. But we have not found the 
limit yet : toward the south-west the last summit of the mountain lifts 
itself against the Dead Sea, and makes a single blank in the picture. 

Turning to the left we make our way down into the depression and 
pass by a cavern in the rock, which seems to have been dug out by 
quarrying alone, whose horizontal opening is at least fifteen feet long, 
by from four to seven wide. Two or three steps have been cut down 
the northern end : the space is completely filled by the foliage of a fig- 
tree rooted in the debris below. Along the crest are scattered seven 
foundations of walls, each from twenty-five to thiity feet square. The 
fiirst two join side to side; a single platform follows; then two double 
ones draw near the height ; at length the last pair carefully built appear. 
A quaiijer of a mile from the ruin-summit, we stand on the final ob- 
servatory, 2,360 feet above the level of the sea, by barometrical deter- 
mination. But so roundly it curves to every side, and so leisurely does 
it Ml off in its course, that we are puzzled to select the most promi- 
nent point. Yet stopping anywhere, we soon think no more of this or 
that as a place of observation, it is all " the hill " of commanding 
vision. Scarcely lower than the brow we have just left, this loses 
nothing of its magnificent display and gains by the great advance to- 
ward the valley. There is now absolutely nothing between us and all 
the region around. Two-thirds of the Dead Sea stretches out an azure 
sheet to the southward; and there, beyond, what do we see ? "The 
South country ? " In very truth, the Negeb Moses saw ! In a direc- 
tion a little south of south-west the uniform front of the western hills 
b broken down, and we enjoy a perspective of scarcely shorter distance 
than toward the north. The farthest object visible on the shore is the 
truncated cone of Masada, isolated by a jjrofound chasm from the 
bluffs beyond, whose surface slopes eastward. Quite to the left of 
Jebel Siibbeh a valley -line winds upward, from one side to another 
lunong interpenetrating tongues of land, till it is lost near the horizon. 
A succession of naked, white hillocks waves away to the east, in imita- 
tion of those across the Dead Sea. A thin, blue line of far country 
colors the horizon, almost evenly drawn save at the point of a mountain 
near the winding valley and of another slowly rising to pitch suddenly 
ofi^ midway toward the boundary drawn by the headland on our left. 

Betuming to the opening which permits us to gaze into the recesses 
of the South country, we find this expanse of depressed downs extends 
westward and northward as far as to a point over tl^e bluff Masada. 
Then the coipparatively near hills of marl rise to cut off the distant 
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range of vision, and approach even above western borders of the Dead 
Sea. Northward they carry their barren desolate wilds along the 
horizon to a line rising from the very extremity of our neighbor Jebel 
el-M§,slubiyeh. From this line the hill-coiintry of Judah springs up 
as by a bound, darker, greener, beyond the wilderness, and soon cul- 
minates in the conical point of Maon, rising out of a steady ascent. All 
these three varieties of land stand out in marked contrast, the low 
South opening rolling away into level blueness, the white cretaceous 
hills of the deserts, the beginning of the fertile chain of western Pales- 
tine. The latter draws rapidly nearer than the other two, running 
along the sky most of the time, yet jumping here and there into sharp 
tops. At length our former views begin by the return of the mountain 
of two terraces each doubly spired. The speck of a tower against the 
heaven has grown larger by our descent, but not higher : can it be the 
mosque of Beni Na^im overlooking the country around Hebron ? Still 
farther to the right, not half-way to Bethlehem a bright little villg-ge 
is perched on the very height of the crest. Onward still below the 
crest, yet nearly over the Frank Mountain, the green glen of 'Ai-t^ 
nestles down between the hills. 

On the Dead Sea itself there is not the slightest glimpse either of the 
Llsan or of the southern coast, or even of Jebel 'Usdum. At the 
water-limit the shore slopes curving down from the heights in front of 
Jebel Siibbeh into the widest beach on the western border. Only one 
or two profound clefts in the sunburnt faces of the bluffs have been 
added to those seen from Jebel Neb^*. 

Farther north the amphitheatrical chasm of Hazezon-tamar * opens 
over the plain by the shore where the Assyrians smote the Amorites 
before the battle of four kings with five in the vale of Siddim, nearly 
four thousand years ago. Eight hundred years later David retired 
among those fastnesses above to escape from Saul, who came out after 
him with three thousand chosen men." Six generations of kings passed 
away, and a great multitude of the children of Moab and of Ammon 
and of Mount Seir encamped there, in an expedition against Jehosha- 
phat, king of Judah. ^ It is stripped now of both palm trees and vine- 
yards which once made it a type of beauty.* 

The eye wanders up to Bethlehem happily seated at the upper edge 
of an. amphitheatre on the hill-side. Its rows are terraces of gardens, 
wMchi give a richness of green that brings pleasure to an eye weariei 

' Genesis xiv : 7. '2 Chronicles xx : 2. 

■ 1 Samael xxiv : 2. * Song of Solomon i : .14 
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with sterile places. Thus, too, is brought out in stronger contrast the 
straight gray way which leads up from the ruined enclosure on the 
plain where shepherds watched their flocks by night at the time of the 
advent, to the area in front of the Church of the Nativity. From this 
point of view its position is charming above all others, for it is elevated 
as it would not appear from any other quarter, and is set in the ver- 
dure of fields of grain and gardens and fig-trees and olive groves. If 
one were to choose out a place in all this landscape most worthy of 
being the birthplace of our Lord, it surely would be Bethlehem. 

Bright spots of dwellings, made white by the light of the sun, dot the 
upper range all along to the Holy City, chief among them Bait Jklk^ 
and the monastery, with its cluster of outbuildings, of Mar 'Ily4s. 

With no background but the white sky, the spires of Jerusalem 
stand out plainer than ever. Even to this lower height the Mount of 
Ofience cannot conceal two points on Mount Zion, one of which must 
be the minaret of the mosque over the Tomb of David and the Coena- 
culum. There is the Dome of the mysterious Rock, together with el- 
'Aqsa over the southern wall and the area-corner of great stones. 

This was the very part of the city which was the scene of our Savi- 
our's teachings, and perhaps of his death. By night he went out to 
the Mount of Olives, his abiding place was Bethany, and both are here. 
The pinnacles of the former lift themselves above the turrets of the city. 
The two roads are easily followed by the glass down to the village of 
Lazarus : one curving round the upper part of the hill-side northward, 
the other starting from the lower part of the mount, and, therefore, the 
way of triumphal entry. Both are directed toward the ridge surmounted 
by the single ruined chapel or tower. On one of those slopes must be 
the spot, " as far as to Bethany," to which the Bedeemer led his dis- 
ciples out, and while he lifted up his hands, and blessed them, he was 
parted from them and carried up into heaven.^ In the north, hills 
blend in blueness that lie not far from Nazareth, and look down on 
the shores of the Lake of Gennesaret. Yonder is '* this mountain " that 
our Lord looked up to when he taught the lesson of worshiping the 
Father in spirit and in truth.'' There is the Jordan of his baptism. 
Beneath us lies Persea ' the Bethabara around Nimrin, to which he 
retired just before he went up to Jerusalem to accomplish his passion. 
From no other point but this, or one close at hand, can so many of the 
footsteps of the Master be traced, or so many scenes of his life be 
brought together as in a single picture. 

' Luke xxiv : 50, 51. " John iv : 23, 24. ' John x : 40. 
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By our descent from Jebel NebS.' the point of Gibeon, on the right of 
Nebi SS.mtl'il, has risen out of the horizon. To the north of a summit 
equally high, what appears to be a pillar, stands out beside a little emi- 
nence, and suggests the dilapidated tower of Bethel. The high moun- 
tains of Ephraim undulate along for a wide distance till they end in 
Gerizim and Ebsd fallen nearly out of sight behind nearer ranges. 

Above *Ain Duk and the oasis of el-*Aujeh the series rises in pro- 
portions and traits of real grandeur, heightened still more when brought 
out in brightness and shade by the rays of the afternoon sun. The 
high hills of Manasseh fall into east-and-west chains which nin boldly 
out toward the valley and present many picturesque features : some of 
them are indeterminate, if indeed they bear names at all. The moun- 
tains before Gilboa have risen still more. Beyond these, the hills des- 
cend to the lower highlands of Galilee, till they sink off in the plateaus 
of the northern portion of Dan. There are still distant, high moun- 
tains to the right : if Hermon is one of them it has lost the crown of 
the snow it wore so lately when seen from Jebel 'Ausha^ ^Ajlun is 
still excluded ; but all the nearer land of Jazer is spread out lil j 
a map, the gentle ascent of the broad face of the mountain range 
from the south lengthening up into full view. It is furrowed by wadies 
and wrinkled by tributaries which run contrary, but these marks of age 
are moulded and softened into lineaments of beauty. The nearer tree- 
darkened ridge of Jebel er-Rubahiyeh has become the rival even of 
Jebel 'Ausha^ in stature, and has obliterated even the little blue tri- 
angle of perspective seen before. Two promontories intervene, SS,h4t 
Zebbud beyond Wadi Hasban, and ^Urqub el-Mush^qS.r on the other 
side Wadi ^Ayun Miisa. 

Our second summit cuts off all view toward Hasban : there is noth- 
ing whatever in the background except the declivities of Jebel Keba'. 

Immediately on the south Wadi ^Ayun el-Jiidaid has now a deep bed 
between the headlands. Across it, Jebel el-Maslubiyeh terminates in 
an extremity similar to this one of Jebel Si4ghah. It is even higher 
and more advanced toward the Dead Sea than ours. But a north-and- 
south line is not the standard here. The forelands are directed to a 
point somewhat to the north of west ; and while this extremity lies 
directly east of the northern end of the Dead Sea, it looks out toward 
Jericho. The pronrontory to the south, therefore, is relatively no far- 
ther advanced. And for the southern view it is less commanding be- 
cause even less prominent, for it falls short of a line drawn from 
Si^hah to the promontory next beyond, Jebel en-Niifai^iyeh. Looking 
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away to the latter the line of vision past el-MS.slubiyeh falls on the 
range below, ^Urqub 'Abi Hasen, just before it rises into its highest brow. 
From this it rolls down in undulations to the verge of the plateau over- 
hanging the Dead Sea. Three bright lines mark its flank, coming up 
from the south-west and converging toward one spot. These are flock- 
paths seeking out *Ain Miinyeh which conceals itself in its chamber- 
grotto. Another larger path leaves the spring and winds up over the 
range toward the • east. Under the brow of Nufai^iyeh a little head 
juts out .of some- distant summit probably farther away than Jebel 
'Attaruz. Still lower down the first range beyond the Zarqa Ma^in 
lifts up a slightly rising range of round elevations*, and then quickly 
terminates before the sea. 

From yonder second summit, the springs of ^Ayun Mus^ are in full 
sight, a thousand feet down. " The springs," that is to say, the fig- 
trees that mark their sources, the cliffs over which they leap, the dark 
entrance to a grotto beneath : the streams conceal themselves in pure 
distance. Though the eye is eluded, yet the ear sometimes catches 
the music of their cascades. When the wiud dies down, or the day is 
silent, one hears a low voice of song which one hearkens not to lose, 
a song of rapid notes that varies^ in cadences from faint melodies to 
wild choruses of laughter. Among these ruins, if its source were un- 
known, one might fancy them haunted by the divinities once wor- 
shipped here, whose voices chant still out of the invisible world. 
Once this music must have echoed within these walls with mysterious 
charm. Here was the very place for superstitious devotion to the pow- 
ers of nature. 

These fountains come out near the base of a limestone formation. 
Running ledges nearly level are scattered over the face of SarAbit el- 
Mfish&qqSr, which partake of the characters of both limestone and sand- 
stone. As the afternoon wears on, the rocks and earth and surface of 
the near hills assume a greenish yellow color they do not wear at any 
other time, which is puzzling to account for. The opposite side of 
W4di ^Ayun Musd is bright with colors at all times. The highest stra- 
tum of the bank oxydizes into a dingy yellow, while all strata below 
turn violet. There are over a dozen lateral gashes, from each of which 
the hill appears to be bleeding away its life. In the western descents 
of this mountain the rocks come out still more brilliantly. They form 
bluffs of gay colors looking like painted walls. Pink layers alter- 
nate with gray, and these with others of ochre yellow. But the rock 
is a soft sandstone which falls and flows in the air. And so when a 
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"v^di comes along that has worn out a horseshoe in the thirty-to-forty 
feet high exposure of these layers, where water sometimes pours over, 
there is a mingling together of these sandstones which presents the odd- 
est combinations of colors. They run over one another, and fashion 
themselves into stalactitic forms in great variety and in florid hues. 
Such w^dies are strown along their beds with rosy blocks which have 
dropped and washed down ; and often their sides present black masses 
of an iron sandstone falling into courses of fragmwits in the same di- 
rection. 

The stream of ^Ayiin Musa soon sinks into the bed of its w4di ; yet 
far down the valley it reappears under the *name of ^Ain el-Kiinaiseh, 
clothing its valley in a garb of greenest herbage and shrubs. On reach- 
ing the plain it divides into outlets, one of which runs out to the Jor- 
dan, and one turns southward to seek the sea : both are known by the 
name of Wddi el- Jirfeh. Northward Wddi Hasb^n forms the apex of a 
wide-spreading triangle of vegetation touching even upon the river. 
Another similar oasis sweeps away from the outlet of Wildi es-Sair and 
mingles with a third botn of W4di NXmrin having a south-westward 
course. Not far beyond, the last of all sends its lines of verdure north- 
westward. After them all the whole plain becomes a meadow till the 

• 

eye can follow it no longer. The green growths which live by the dis- 
tributed waters of these wddies are chiefly clusters of nebSq trees. 

Below the waters of Nimrin an inferior ridge runs from the hiUs 
far into the plain. It enlarges into a singular monticle, and ends in a 
file of little cones. Above it are the ruins of NXmrin. The dispersion 
of WMi es-Sair passes the site of Kefrain. Southward that portion of 
the plain watered by- W4di Hasbdn is called er-R4meh the vale of Shit- 
tim in olden time. Still below a desert of white, alkaline earth stretches 
out to the Jordan and widens downward to the sea at a point som^e 
little distance east of the delta of the river, bearing the name SShl el- 
Jirfeh. 

From this boundary the richest oasis of the lower Jordan commences 
and carries south-eastward a park of living green, 'ArAdi Suwaimeh. 
Ghaur es-Saisebdn is a general term for all that part of the plain lying 
between the Dead Sea and the wSUl of 'Abu ^XJbaideh on the north. 
Inside the limits of W4di *Ain el-Kiinaiseh, SS.hl el-Jirfeh and 'Ar^ 
Suwaimeh a table-land sets back to the hills, which forms an extension 
northward of the barren, tossing country lying at the base of the moiin- 
tains outward to the Dead Sea : it bears the euphonious name of W&t;At 
en-Na^am. From its breaking up on the Jordan bottom it ascends aA 
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an inclined plane till, at the base of the mountains, it reaches an altitude 
of over a tliousand feet. It is trenched by two great w4dies, one of 
its own name, the other W4di ^Ayun el- Jiidaid. They are extremely 
angular in their courses, and, together with many tributaries, seem 
hardly to know their way out. Yet the general surface is not greatly 
broken up as it is southward ; it is rather that of an even plateau, 
showing rounding brows and sloping banks. Wherever exposures of 
rocks occur, the strata are very nearly level sandstones, brown and gray 
and livid violet, showing an aqueous origin, and betraying no signs of 
disturbance. It is dry and sere, a dreary wilderness, the more desolate 
by reason of a stray spot of tropical verdure here and there peeping out 
from turns in the w4dies favored with water. Not a tree or a shrub 
exists to destroy the monotony of its waste. Yet in winter, when there 
are rains enough to keep it fresh, it affords an excellent pasture-ground. 
The soil is good and free from the alkaline deposits of the plain. This 
is somewhat remarkable, for even in the mountain-sides ledges of sand- 
stone spread out for their feet, often, carpets of salt plants, indicating 
that they are to some extent saliferous. . 

The border of the plateau along the Jordan plain is sentineled with 
little hills : along the mountain it is well marked by immediate steeps. 
To this summit a spur comes up from the west by irregular grades, even 
ledges : to the second summit another climbs rapidly up from its steeple 
overtowering W4di ^Ayun Musd. We see little or nothing of the 
mountain-side between the two, because the top curves off so gently ; 
for the contrary reason from the second summit one looks at once upon 
all the plain of the lower half of the Ghaur. 

The round of survey we have made suffices to show the exceptional 
character of the mountain. There is nothing like it northward till 
Jebel 'Ausha^ All other ridges grade down in regular inferiority, and 
none extend far out into the valley. The remarkable character of Jebel 
Stdghah as a jutting headland is apparent from all sides, from the north, 
from the plain below, from the south, and even from Jebel Neb^' be- 
hind. It is the very place to be chosen for a lookout over ^' the circle '* 
of the Jordan. 

In fact there is no other place to go to for that view. The hills on 
the north are humble because their reduction began early : their views 
of the plain are partial and obstructed in the lower foreground of the 
east of the Jordan, an essential requirement in the prospect ; besides 
they lack the north and the south perspectives. The Crest and summit' 
of Jebel Neb4' have proved wanting in indispensable particulars. The 
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prospect from the last height of Jebel el-MSsldbiyeh on the south would 
be equally magnificent, but it is removed one step farther south, it con- 
fronts the Dead Sea, and leaves the plain of the Jordan quite to the 
right in the landscape : it is remote, as well as of difficult, apparently 
altogether without, access from the valley of the river. The summit of 
Jebel en-Nufai^iyeh is higher still than that of el-MS,slubiyeh ; but the 
condition of elevation would require going on to Jebel ^Attaruz, only 
the next height beyond, which has long been given up sis Nebo, 

Though so extensive both ways, the great feature of the picture is 
the foreground, and the foreground is all the plain of the Jordan. This 
is at once strange, variegated, fair. Plateaus and wild ravines, barren 
mounds and luxurir.nt dales, white deserts and dark oases, naked wastes 
and parks whose lines of trees look more like man's than nature's plant- 
ing, all stand side by side. The hills pour forth their treasures to turn 
its poverty into wealth. 

The winding river is hidden only twice ; it widens out in places and 
reveals its lower terrace clothed with greenwood. The silent sea, com- 
pared with heaven abo\^, is doubly blue. Only a single work of man 
appears, where half hidden among the trees that line one of the streams 
of Elisha's fountain, the square tower of 'AriM watches stilj. From 
the well-known ford a road winds upward toward the Holy City, with- 
out a traveller. 

Besides, the scene is full of grandeur. Independently of any etymo- 
logical suggestion one would describe it as a plain encircled by moun- 
tains. Ifc is shut in on all sides, not by hills but by lofty ranges. To 
the natural height of these mountains of from 2,200 to 3,400 feet, 1,300 
feet of unnatural depression are to be added. These ranges may well 
be compared with the White Mountains, or the Franconia chain of 
New Hampshire, whose altitudes are taken from the sea, while these 
heights suffer no abatement. Excepting the character of the surface of 
the plain in the one, and the glaciers and mount Blanc of the other, 
the valley of the Jordan, looking from this point northward, resembles 
the vale of Chamouni, whose mountainous sides are not higher than 
these. On a smaller scale it is even more similar to the lovely plain of 
Martigny, surrounded by elevated ranges save at the pass where the 
Rhone escapes. But through these Alps there is no outlet whatever. 
All told Jebel ' Ausha^ is in altitude a real mountain and spreads grandly 
out. High as the opposite range of Ephraim is from base to vertex, it 
is far more effective than others equally high because of its rapid rise. 
It embraces cliffs like that of Quarantana, and cones Uke QSlth S§,rtS.beh, 
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it turns a great shoulder in Jebel Jedwd, it offers crags and fronts of 
imposing proportions, and, in the chalk formation, exhibits an endless 
variety of massive forms. Among these brows and recesses the sha- 
dows form early and love to hide, bringing these striking features out 
in strong relief. As the afternoon wears on they multiply and deepen 
and produce a charming effect. I have seen a radiance which was a 
sifting of sunlight through thin clouds, fall over the hills and dales of 
Samaria in a soft, golden light that transformed them into Elysian 
fields. That peculiar illumination turned relief into perspective, as a 
painting differs from a model. As often as the evening comes round 
the bluffs which look down into the sea are repeated there as by a mirror. 

Compared with the view from the sentinel-station el-MentS,rah of 
Jebel Sawadeh, this scene is marked by its variety of feature and color, 
it is the counterpart of that. Here the deserts, there seen afar, lie 
close at hand. There one tone is given by the universal verdure : here 
the prevailing hue is the brown of arid rocks and thirsty ground. But 
here the shades are many and strong. In glairing over the landscape, 
in dark shadows among the mountains to the white cliffs, from the 
green oases to the blue hills, among sere harvests, from the blight red 
tract beyond the river to the violet bands of sandstone in the valley 
below, the eye will detect every color of the spectrum. 

Two conclusions are irresistible, namely : The highest portion of the 
range is Nebo ; the extreme headland of the range is Pisgah. 

First. The highest portion of the range is Nebo. This appeai-s : 

I. From the name. The present name, Jebel Nebi', is the old one 
modified in precise accordance with the phonetic laws of the Arabic 
language. This word is wholly different from nebi, prophet, in which 
the final letter is yCi^ and from neb*, fountain, which ends with *am. 

II. From the position. This corresponds with every indication and 
requirement in the scriptural accounts. Nebo is the mountain, while 
Pisgah is the hill ; so Jebel Neba' is the sunmiit, while Jebel Si^ghah 
is the advanced foreland of the range, which from every spot below 
hides the highest point. These conditions are involved with those of 
Pisgah, and will be satisfied in its discussion ; for the events which we 
commonly associate with Nebo, and which have rendered its name fa- 
mous, all belong to the headland Pisgah. 

Second. The extreme head of the range is Pisgah. This appears : 
I. From the name. That Si^ghah was the survival of Pisgah flashed 
on the mind the moment it fell first on my ears. In close connection 
witk Neb^' it must be suggestive of Pisgah even to the most sober 
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judgment. While an identity of the two words might not be demon- 
strable, yet it should be considered that the modem form lacks only the 
first radical, a sound especially difficult for all Arabs. Si^ghah is evi- 
dently an old name, used without the article : certainly the equivalent 
term applied in Oriental cities to the quarters of silversmiths can have 
no application. 

II. From the position. These three summits form the extremity of 
a promontory which maintains a high level while extending to a point 
far advanced toward the plain. It is the only headland overlooking the 
circuit of the Jordan. It is the place above all others to be selected 
for the sake of a remarkable view. It alone embraces the extraordinary 
range from north to south, enabling one to behold the land of Israel 
from Dan to the country of Beersheba. Besides being wanting in this 
respect, the views from the tops of Neba' are defective in the fore- 
ground. The Crest of Neb^' and Jebel Neba' are really higher ; this, 
therefore, is not the top of the range. But in this case. First : Greater 
height, to go back to absolutely the highest point, is loss rather than 
gain. Second : This is the altitude of most effective sight. Third : From 
the lower part of the plain Jebel Si^ghah appears to be the top of 
the mount, concealing, as it does, Jebel Neba', Mount Nebo was not 
seen at all from the lower eastern plain of the Jordan. It was visible 
only from the extreme western side and from the northern sections : 
even from these points it would be indistinguishable as a peak. Fourth : 
Out of so many hundred feet Jebel Si^ghah is sufficiently near the 
summit to be considered the top of the mount in general speech. 

Views from more southern heights are views of the sea rather than 
of the plain. Half of the time they are marred by the dazzling reflec- 
tions of the sun. 

III. From correspondence with biblical descriptions. 

A. Respecting the route of the Israelites. We are told **they 
removed from Almon-diblathaim, and pitched in the mountains of 
Abarim, before Nebo. And they departed from the mountains of Aba- 
rim, and pitched in the plains of Moab by Jordan near Jericho." * 
This word " before " must mean either east or west of Nebo. Now, 
there are no mountains whatever east of these ranges of the Crest and 
summit of Neba', till those of the eastern desert are reached, which, of 
course, are out of the question. If this Jebel Neb^' is Mount Nebo 
the mountains of Abarim must have been to the westward. " Before," 
then will mean toward the valley of the Jordan just where are the 

* Numbers xxxiii : 47, 48. 
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summits of Jebel Sidghah, The Hebrew is very plain, and the front 
of everything here is toward the Jordan. 

But we have another account in different terms of the same journey. 
Israel went '*from Bamoth in the valley, that is in the country of Moab, 
to the top of Pisgah, which looketh toward Jeshimon." ' Thus Pisgah 
becomes the mountains of Abarim, before Nebo, If, therefore, Jebel 
Neb4' is Mount Nebo, then Jebel Si4ghah is the hill Pisgah. The 
mountains of Abarim, in this light, were the three or four, even five, 
summits of Jebel Si^ghah, of which, in a restricted sense, Pisgah was 
the last or most prominent one. Possibly the term belonged also to 
the headlands which threaten the valley of the Jordan, and extend 
across W4di el-Jiidaid to the brow of Jebel el-MS,slubiyeh on the south. 
This, however, is improbable, as there is nothing in common to connect 
them with one another. There is nothing similar to Jebel Si^-ghah on 
the north for the term to cover. Two or three hills subordinate to 
Jebel Neb4' lie south and south-west of it, to which this name might be 
stretched, but they are of no interest, and are removed by branches of 
Wddi *Ayun el-Judaid. 

This point that the summits of Pisgah, or mountains of Abarim, the 
last halting-place of the Israelites before descending to the plains of 
Moab, were the summits of Si^ghah, a halting-place so well supplied 
with water on either hand, appearing so strong, the thought of tracing 
the course of the IsraeKtes down early suggested itself. But good sense 
replied that the thought of finding the track of the host, at this 
late day, was too irrational to be entertained. Again, fear that the 
descent would prove impracticable ventured its restraints, though the 
smooth side of the hill, and the extremity of the ridge rounding gently 
down seemed to promise a far more feasible descent for the two millions 
of human beings, than any of the dreadfully rough narrow wadies lead- 
ing downward to the Jordan plain, in the neighborhood, such as W4di 
'Ay^n M(is4 below, which would be utterly impracticable. 

But good sense could not long restrain. One day I ventured out on 
the hopeless errand. Taking the line of the falling crest, after a short 
time an ugly ledge of I'ocks was encountered demanding a long detour. 
The ridge regained, all went on smoothly again, till finally a bad place 
dropped away, some two hundred feet of precipitous mountain-side, not 
worthy the name of cliff, yet so steep that goats prefer to go round. 
A diversion of not more than half a mile to one side was required to 
find a suitable place for the horse to work his passage down. Once 

* Numbers xxi : 20. 
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down, not without danger, a final glance onward toward the remainder 
of the ridge revealed too many real cliffs to encourage a repetition of the 
attempt. The remainder of that day was devoted to the pretty pink 
rocks, the new floweVs, and to the curiosities generally of that strange 
plateau WS,tA,t en-Na^am. 

The day flew by ; and the hour for returning was past as a little coni- 
cal hill appeared where Baal once was worshiped. This was close by 
the stream of ^ Ain el-Kunaiseh. From thence turning for home toward 
the brow standing out so lofty and boldly at the top of the eastern hill, 
I fell into two or three tracks which seemed to lead to and from the oasis 
in the w4di, just visited, where, also, the rivulet may be crossed. Yet 
they were not fresh, and, as for flocks, they may graze there in winter, 
but a single gazelle was the only inhabitant of the wilderness that day. 
These led to the base of the hills, when wonderful to behold, they 
united in a road, which road appeared to lead in the very direction I 
wished to go, and so we went on together. Sometimes it turned to this 
side or to that of a direct line towards the point almost always in view, 
but it always came round right. Tt chose out a remarkably smooth 
ascent. There were only one or two rocky places in its whole course, 
and they were of no difficulty. There was no longer any doubt about 
the character of the route, it was an ancient way, untrodden of late, 
but imperishable among the hills unfrequented by man for centuries. 
On the side-hills, where it wtait evenly along, it was from .six to twelve 
feet wide, an unmistakable highway. It wound over ridges, down and 
up branches of thS wadies, always avoiding precipitous places and ledges 
in easy grades and ample room, far superior to any modern road up the 
wadies to the table-lands of Moab, and betraying a perfect knowledge of 
the region for its selection, as well as skill in its building. 1 rode up- 
ward in silent astonishment, not lessened as the way brought out on an 
elevated level at the base of a long cliff just under the brow of Peor, 
which for a little distance back had been invisible. Having turned 
round and over a little mound on the right, a number of paths then dis- 
tributed themselves over the side of Pisgah. The sun was about to set : 
in the morning it had been cloudy, but at evening time there was light. 

This road must have been always there as long ago as there were 
thirsty searchers for the sweet waters of the springs of Pisgah on the 
way to the cities of the upper country, or willing feet to find the fane of 
Baal-peor, from the plains of Moab by the banks of Jordan or from points 
farther west still, for here was the great shrine of Baal in olden times. 

Now it appears that the Israelites, encamped on the summits of 
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Pisgah, the mountains of Abarim, had an easy road before them where- 
with to reach the plains below, probably well-known and well trodden 
in those days. They would not go back from their advanced position 
of Pisgah, return over the range, regain the table-land of Moab, and then 
take some roundabout route to their destination, through or over rough 
descents, when they had so direct and easy a road right before them. 
Moreover, we are expressly told that they " set forward " yis ^H * from 
Tiaad^ ' ' to push on, to move onward,' and pitched in the plains of Moab. 
They may have crossed the little stream by the conical hill of Baal and 
BO fallen at once on the fields of their last station before entering the 
promised land, for the plateau of Wat^t en-Na^am scarcely crosses 
W4di el-Kiinaiseh. Or they may have continued down the left side of 
the wMi along the verge of the plateau till it breaks up into the Jordan 
plain. Their final camp extended from Beth-jesimoth, Hhe house of 
the wastes,' on the extreme south, even unto Abel-shittim,* 'the 
meadow of acacias,' in the plains of Moab, a long way north, the later 
Abila, six miles from the river. ** We will go along by the king's high- 
way, Tintil we be past thy borders." * 

Conversations with the Bedw4n of the west reveal the fact that they 
were well aware of the existence of this old road, and that they call it 
** the ancient way ; " but they add " no one goes there now." 

B. liespecting the stations of Balaam.* Balak went out to meet 
Balaam as far as a city of Moab on the river Arnon." Together they 
came to Kirjath-huzoth,^ a name which has been rendered * a city of 
streets,' 'a city of visions,' *a city of steps.' Wlfere this city may 
have been it matters not, provided it be not far away. We. have already 
seen that the ruin of Kufair 'Abi Bedd, back of the Crest of Neba' was 
laid out in four parts, an anomaly among the remains of these old cities. 

Regarding huzdth ® as derived from hazah * meaning ' to divide, to 
separate,' the appellation qirydth huzdth signifies * a city of divisions,' 
a term singularly expressive of the character of the place. This is the 
first reason for the identification. The second is, that the natural 
course for the royal party would be to such an accessible stopping-place 
as this, and from hence directly westward to certain high places of 
Baal," which lay beyond the mountain of Nebo, at the end of the range. 

The great circle of stone, if it pertained to Baal, shows a sacred city 

* ^50*1 *Ibid. xxi:22 * nisn 
« ^03 " Ibid, xxii-xxiv. » pj^j-j* 

• Nu^xbers xxxiii : 49. ', J^^ ^ ^ » iVa tniaa 
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and, therefore, a fit one for the entertainment of the prophet. The 
tarrying-place for the night of both king and prophet could hardly have 
been farther than this, about three miles from their place of destination. 

On the morrow Balak brought Balaam to the high places of Baal, 
** that thence he Inight see the utmost part of the people." * From com- 
parison with what is said respecting the second station, this expression 
implies a view of the entire encampment, for they went to the second 
point in order that they might not see them all, A point from which 
the utmost part of the host of Israel could be seen could have been no 
other in all the region than the extremity of Jebel Siaghah, the first, 
chief summit of Pisgah. Here, in accordance with the number required 
in enchantments, seven altars were built and as many sacrifices were 
offered. After communication apart with Jehovah, throwing his looks 
off toward the encampment of the enemies of Balak darkening all the 
plain below, in his reply to the king of Moab, Balaam said " from the 
top of the rocks I see him, and from the hills I behold him.' These 
words seem to describe the very locality. The crest of the summit is 
scarcely half covered with soil, and the rise from under the second sum- 
mit is along bare rocks, the brow of crags which face the plain. 

The prophet could not curse the people of God, he could but foretell 
their prosperity under Divine blessing, and wish his lot might be like 
theirs. I 

After this parable, Balak, little pleased with the result, said to Ba- 
laam, " Come, I pray thee, with me unto another place, from whence 
thou mayest see ttfem : thou shalt see but the utmost part of them, 
and shalt not see them- all : *and curse me them from thence. And he 
brought him into the field of Zophim, to the top of Pisgah, and built 
seven altars, and offered a bullock and a ram on every altar." * The 
sight of the multitude of the children of God was supposed to be too 
inspiring, either of admiration or of awe for the desired response. 
This must now be avoided, and the prophet must be taken to a point 
from which only a small portion of the camp will be visible. 

The top of Pisgah finds its position in the third summit of Jebel 
§t^ghah, from which the lower part of the plain ©n this side of Jordan 
is hidden by the second or ruin-crowned summit of the hill. The 
altitudes of all tlu*ee in this cluster are so nearly equal that it is almost 
impossible for the eye to determine which one is highest. This one 
may be regarded as the top of all, in being the farthest back : it is, 

* Numbers xxu : 41. ' Ibid, xxiii : 9. ' Ibid, verses 13, 14. 
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however, a little higher, and appears to look down on the other two, 
" Thou shalt see but the utmost part of them, thou shalt not see them 
all," is precise to the last degree for this position. The utmost part of 
the Israelitish camp would be its northern portion. The view from 
this third of the three summits embraces just such limits on the 
plain, the northern limits of the lower portion. In reaching this spot 
the course of the prophet and the king was backward ; yet not over the 
second summit, but along its base as it rose from them on the left. 

The second result was no more favorable to Balak than the first. 
The prophet returned from his interview with the Almighty exalting 
the righteousness of the sons of Israel, declaring them to be led and 
strengthened by God himself, confessing the futility of enchantment 
against them, and portraying in terrible words the fierceness of their 
anger in revenge, a prophecy of death to both king and soothsayer, in 
their victorious ravage. 

i After speaking the word the Lord put in his mouth, Balaam was 
taken to another place. " And Balak brought Balaam unto the top of 
Peor, that looketh toward Jeshimon." * In other words, they went 
down the steep side or end of this top of the hill, and walked forward 
up the ridge to the second summit. Balaam proceeded to the brow of 
this loffcy rock, and " set his face toward the wilderness " ^ of Jeshimon, 
** and lifted up his eyes, and he saw Israel abiding in his tents accord- 
ing to their tribes." ' He was standing at the very point the best in 
all the land for looking down on the host of God's people. As he 
caught sight of the vast array of camps surrounding %far off the Taber- 
nacle, overhung by the mysterious cloud, the sign of Jehovah's pres- 
ence, he exclaimed : " How goodly are thy tents, O Jacob, and thy 
tabernacles, O Israel 1 " * The sight of an encampment is always 
pleasant : in the desert it is peculiarly attractive, and in the fields it 
relieves even the monotony of beauty. How much more striking the 
wide display of an array of two millions of people must have appeared 
from such an height 1 As it is, the plain is charming ; the mountains 
around are truly majestic ; but we look in vain for signs of men. If 
we could ^behold its landscape again, enlivened by such a multitude, 
we should break forth in expressions of admiration and joy as quickly 
as Balaam did. Balak had said, " There is a people come out from 
Egypt : behold, they cover the face of the eUrth." * Would that this 
fidr scene might be repeopled by God's children ! 

' Numbers xxiii : 28. ' Ibid, verse 2. * Ibid, xxii : 5. 

* Ibid, xxiv : 1. * Ibid, verse 5. 
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At the third trial, the prophet's admiration of the orderly array of the 
tabernacles of Israel, his sti-iking metaphors attributing this beauty 
and strength to Divine planting, his prophecy of imcomparable great- 
ness to the nation under the leading hand of God, his declaration of 
their sacred character as a people, to bless whom was profitable, to 
curse whom was fatal to the speaker, was exasperating to Balak, who, 
in anger, bade him flee again to his place.* In vain : Balaam broke 
forth in loftier strains of poetry and mysterious prediction. Com- 
paring the martial ranks and the countless numbers of the host below, 
with the Bed^wi followers of Balak, few and feeble, he exalted the 
former to the highest earthly supremacy together with Divine alliance, 
while he pronounced defeat and subjection on the people of the king. 

Balaam then turned and "looked on Amalek."' The home of 
Amalek was Edom. Those distant blue heights to the left of the pass 
leading up to " the South " country far beyond Masada, can be no 
other than a mountainous plateau on the western borders of" Edom. 
It is, however, more probable that Amalek was one of the chieftains 
of Edom friendly to the Israelites. The appeal of Moses to the king 
of Edom, '* Thus saith thy brother Israel," ' may have touched the 
heart of this duke and moved him to accomi)any the descendants of his 
forefather Isaac. He was a son of the first-born of Esau,* and it 
would have been natural enough for him to make the cause of the 
children of Jacob his own. In this event his camp would have been 
near, yet separate from, that of Israel in the plain below, as directly 
under the eyes of Balaam as the tents of Israel. This Amalek could 
not well have been "the first of the nations that warred against 
Israel." ^ For, in the^rs^ place, there could have been no alliance between 
them that would have brought this Amalek here ; " and, in the second 
place, Balaam could not have looked on Rephidim, ^ only one day's 
march of the host before reaching the wilderness of Mount Sinai. 

Again, Balaam looked on the Kenites. ® The relationship here was 
more remote than that of the band of Amalek. As Midianites, they 
descended from Abraham by his wife Keturah. " But the relation of 
these people was one of connection rather than of blood. J%thro, the 
priest of Midian, the father-in-law of Moses, * was a Kenite whose 

* Numbers xxiv : 11. * Numbers xxiv : 20. Marg. Ref . 
*Ibid.' verse 20. •Exodus xvii: 16. 

■ Ibid. XX : 14. ^ Ibid, verse 8. Numb, xxxiii : 14, 16. 

* Genesis xxxvi : 15, 16. *Numb. xxiv; 21. 

" Gen. XXV : 1, 2, 4. 
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children it was that *' went up out of the city of palm trees " after it 
was taken, " with the children of Judah into the wilderness of Judah, 
which lieth in the south of Arad ; and they went and dwelt 
among the people," ' These Kenites, therefore, that Balaam looked 
on were the children or people of Jethro. Moses was denied at first 
when praying for the company of the Kenites, but his second petition 
with its promise " what goodness the Lord shall do unto us, the same 
will we do unto thee " * was prevailing, the impression left by the 
account itself. That it was prevailing, is also shown by the words of 
Saul long after, *' For ye shewed kindness to all the children of Israel, 
when they came up out of Egypt." * If the words, " Strong is thy 
dwelling-place, and thou puttest thy nest in a rock " * do not refer to 
their dwelling-places at home, it might be inferred that the Kenites 
chose, as their place of encampment here, one of the lower hills ad- 
joining the plain northward, or took their position in the sentinel- 
pointed line of bluffs, watching the plain, of the table-land Wat&t 
en-Na^am. 

C. Respecting the field of Zophim.* This may be regarded in two 
ways. 

First : As cultivable ground, the Zophim portion of the Moabitic 
S4deh,^ the fields on the rich highlands of the country, in which Zo- 
phim can only be regarded as a proper or aboriginal name. Below the 
third summit of Jebel Sidghah and the remainder of the ridge back- 
ward to the base of Jebel Neb4', is W^di Hais4, a tributary of W^dl 
'Ayilln el-Jiidaid . In ancient times, as we have already seen, the op- 
posite sides of Neb^' sloping into this wMi were terraced and planted 
with vines. Even now the rich soil in the bottom of this tributary is 
turned into a green field of tobacco plants. All the hill-sides afford a • 
pasturage to the herds of the Bedwdn. But, as for the very top of 
these summits, they are too stony and too dry for cultivation. 

Second : As sentry-ground, Zophim is more likely to be an equiva- 
lent of Mizpeh in the sense of " watching."' The field of Zophim then 
will mean " the field of the sentinels," '* the outlook of the watch-tower." 
The targuA of Onkelos, the Septuagint and the Peshito Syriac render 
the word in this way. The balance of probability is strongly in favor 

* Exodus xviii : 1. * 1 Samuel xv ; 6. 

^ Judges i : 16. * Numb, xxiv : 21. 

' Numbers x : 29, 30, 82. • Ibid, xxiii : 14. 
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of the interpretation and the translation of the word. For the pup- 
pose of observation the place is peculiarly adapted. Evidently it was 
the point from which Moab in its alarm and distress looked down 
upon the vast array of the children of Israel, abiding over against them. 

D. Respecting the springs of Pisgah. The expression Ashdoth ha- 
JPisgah^ occurs four times in Deuteronomy" and Joshua.* JECd-dshe- 
ddth * alone occurs twice in Joshua.* A form, eshedh ' approaching 
the root ashddh,'' appears earliest, once, only in Numbers.® The root 
ashddli' means '* to pour, to wet, to water." Aslidoth, therefore, natural- 
ly signifies " fountains " and Ashdoth-pisgah the very rendering of 
our authorized version, " the springs of Pisgah." The LXX, however, 
seemi to have been at a loss to render the word ashdoth by their turn- 
ing it into Greek Asedoth Phasga." But the Vulgate takes the liberty 
of putting its own construction on the word by translating " to the 
roots of Mount Pisgah." " Fuerst has another commentary. After 
giving the natural signification of the root, and of eshedh as al)ove, he 
departs therefrom entirely in rendering dshedah as " tJie bed of a valley^ 
a ravine, then foot of a mon/ntam, . , . usually applied to the ravines 
of Pisgah whose top was Nebo, and that too even where Ashedoth alone 
stands ( — the plural is used of many sloping plains), which ravines are 
described sis teman or the southern limit of Palestine," " the last two 
statements are singularly incorrect. But with entire consistency he 
carries Pisgah down to where his Teman ought to be, " a mountain 
ridge in Moab, south of Sihon, of which Nebo forms a part ." " 

But a flock of goats shall lead us to the Springs of Pisgah. Leaving 
the water-shed between Jebel Siaghah and Jebel Neba' a track, scarcely 
wide enough for man to walk in, has been pattered out of the steep 
slope by tiny feet. The direction is backward from Pisgah toward the 
north-east. The bed of the wadl lies a full thousand feet below on the 
left. After curving downward nearly a quarter circle, the declivities 
of Jebel Neb4' are reached, which soon break into the mountain's foun- 
iations. The narrow way joins the well worn paths coming down from 
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the east 'in search of water. They pass between great rocks to zigzag 
down an almost impracticable descent, and lead out on a camping 
ground, to the brow of the cliff overhanging the wMi. 

From this point one of the wildest pictures among the mountains is 
obtained. On every side lines of ledges run along the steeps, where 
they darken beneath in hollows and caves. The chasm of the wadi 
falls away to the Ghaur . Its sides are walled with precipices of eveiy 
red hue from pink to purple. Some of the higher strata stand out in 
shades of yellow, bright and pale. A spur comes down from Jebel Si^ 
ghah to shut in the gorge, completing the vast amphitheatre. Only a 
single window opens on the plain, through which a charming vista re- 
veals itself in green and blue and white. All the verdure of the hiHs 
seems to be gathered in that dense green line below, which covers the 
streamlet of the fountains from the thirst of the sun and the gaze of man. 
On the right the falls appear over which it has poured, or rather rained. 
Behind, the brows of the precipices are chosen by terebinth trees as their 
favorite resoi-ts. In order to lean out as they do, their trunks grow 
short and strong, and their roots are sent down the face of the very preci- 
pices sometimes, as second stems. It would seem as though they must 
depend on their masses of dark green foliage for water, instead of on their 
roots, to catch up the moisture of the fountains ere it has flown away. 

Far below, where horses look like donkeys, the path comes out after 
a weary dangerous descent. The first spring is reached almost without 
warning. A little channel carries all its waters away for irrigating a 
few cultivated patches near by. But a clump of fig-trees tells where the 
fountain comes forth and shelters the mouth of its cave. It is hardly 
fifteen feet deep horizontally, and scarcely large enough to walk into. 
But at its farther end, out of a dark deep hole the little stream leaps 
exultingly, making no secret of its gladness to escape from the recesses 
of the mountains. To a thirsty explorer its artless song is more 
delightful than the sweetest notes of either Nilsson or Lucca. It 
rushes over a cascade of emerald, and then vanishes under one's own 
eyes. In trying to see it, one looks at the stones and wonders where 
it has gone. But for the darker color it imparts to its bed it would be 
undetected. 

*Ayun Mus4. The name recalls a hot ride over the desert beyond 
the crossing of the Bed Sea, to four or five springs sending out scanty 
rills, amid mounds of sand, to nourish a few palm trees. There Moses 
passed as he went forth leading the people of God feefore he had com- 
mitted the offence after which he might look upon, but not enter, the 
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Land of Inheritance. Here, in the land he had reached after many, 
many years of wandering, one of three survivors only of all the host he 
tarried with at the wells of the desert, in sight of the hill from which 
he was to survey the good land beyond the river, the hill of his death, 
another series of fountains is called by his name ^Ayiin Mus4. The 
former look out on the blue tides that come and go : these spring out 
of a deep ravine and from the very heart of a mountain. Those afford, 
at best, but a tepid brine : these pour forth full born streams of sweet- 
est water. 

But there are others to visit. After a short distance north under 
the mountain, one comes to a ledge over which waters fuJl of calcare- 
ous matter have trickled in former times, for its vertical face is cov- 
ered for many rods with stalactite. Soon two or three little springs 
make their appearance, quietly flowing out from the base of a conglom- 
erate wall. The waters* moisten considerable ground till they ooze over 
the edge of the rock. 

Further on still the last and largest of this group gurgles out from 
under a bed of stones at an elevation above the sea of 1,570 feet. It 
collects in a basin open to the air. The only fault of the little flood is 
its deceptive purity. It is almost invisibly transparent. The very 
goats seem at a loss to know what they are drinking, for they crowd 
one upon the other and strive each to be first at the opening whence it 
comes, to catch it ere it flies. But it bathes their feet and gathers it- 
self up for a leap into the air. Rolling away a short distance it comes 
to the verge of a cliff curving upward across the valley and hurries over 
in a waterfall. Forty feet of air untwist the slender thread and turn 
it into spray. In spite of its clearness it has borne a load of lime to be 
dropped here on a huge stalagmite, thus built up from the bottom to 
the very brink of the cliff. Drawing together its scattered jets from 
among the stones below, it tumbles a little way over a rocky rapid to 
plunge off another ledge in a fall equally great. The two or three rills 
into which it has been parted mingle in the air into one again. A 
second cascade and a third flight, of apparently as many feet more, 
complete its series of charming cataracts. At the bottom of all it tries 
to collect itself once more, but its forces are seriously diminished, and 
we can scarcely detect it, far down below, as it retreats among the 
grasses and rank plants of freshest green. 

The upper cliff is a shelf beneath, which a wide grotto falls back. Its 
open front is partly obstructed by the stalagmites, partly hung by the 
glittering veil of the stream. From many parts of its roof, tiny stal- 



actites drip with water filtered through their pores, which gathers ia 
their inverted cups, aud drops away. A much smaller spring iaauea 
fi-om a cell of the iuaer wall, inhabited by graceful Venus-hair ferns.' 
Scarcely a cleft in the grntto is not aiJorned by their delicate fronds, 
while the ceiling lets fall drooping specimeutj full twenty inches long. 
In the perpetual shade they rarely offer fmit. 

All day long these spiings are surrounded by flocks. The hill- 
aides resound with the bleatings of goats and sheep acd the lowinga 
of herds. The air, too, is rent by the cries of their keepers. From 
morning to evening, a file hardly breaks of women driving donkeys 
laden with skins filled or to he filled with the precious water. From 
down the Talley they come, from over the mountain, from «p the 
wSdi where many rocks prolong the way. Sometimes a man comes 
down to drink, or a warrior with his lance. More rarely families 
spread their coarse cloths in the shade of the tig-trees for a day's en- 
joyment. The spriiigs are tlie life of the whole region. For every 
living creature within a certain distance north aud south, weatwai'd as 
£ir as the mountains of the desert, fifteen miles, depends on these 
waters for existence. This includes all the fertile plain of the Belqd 
above, which is comparatively well populated. Eeaidea, many of the 
Beni ^akhr ti'ibe come here from a long distance to the southeast : 
they have water nearer, no doubt, but being connoisseurs tliey are 
willing to travel thus fiir for purest water. Mildehil drew largely from 
these fountains. The right to take water here is a matter of first im- 
portance and is eagerly sought for. The bustle and din of the place 
make it resemble a town or business centre of western countries. 
Like a gate of a city in biblical times, it is the place above all others 
to see the greatest variety of life, of people in every rank and age and 
BOX. Even an hour beside tiie fountain is full of strange sights, and 
if one enters into the scene, of novel incidents. 

So it was always. For four thotiwind years this coming down to 
and going from the fountains, this activity and crowd and outcry has 
been repented day after day. The primitive giants raised their heavy 
dolmens on the hill-sides above the springs. Eefoi'e the days of towns 
and cisterns the Canaanites must have thronged here, as the children 
of Shem do now. As the cities sprang up, the many reservoirs we 
find among their ruins were one by one constructed in the rock : but 
they must have been rather of the nature of safeguai-ds in time of war^ 
r for the baser purposes of water. For drinking, the clear &esli 
' AdiaaLuni oapillns-VeDeriB, 
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water of the fountains must have been always sought for. This is 
indicated by the ancient way of parallel lines of stones, beginning 
at the top of the steep, going over the Crest of the mountain, cross- 
ing tlie road to Ma^in and leading on toward M4(lebA,. When the 
cities were overthrown entire dependence on the fountains retumea 
with the nomadic tribes. In summer the flocks draw nearer from the 
east and the tribes come up from the south to find both grazing and 
water together. We should not call these dry hills feeding-ground 
even in May, compared with our green pastures at home : but tufts 
of withered grass, a scanty herbage, leaves of stunted shrubs foim the 
summer diet of flocks in Moab. 

Similar scenes occur on the southern side of the range in W^di 
*Ayun el-Judaid. Between the heights of Neb4' and this valley two 
high cones are situated, one near by the western, and the other the east- 
ern wholly isolated from all others. The latter, RSjm el-Mukhaiy2,t, 
is sufficiently lofty to look out on Hasban and Jebel 'Ausha^ and down 
on the lower plain of the Jordan, WS,tat en-Na'am, and over to the 
western mountains. Its peak bears, toward the southern end of its 
platform, a great pile of small stones, one hundred and thirty feet in 
diameter, from twenty to twenty-five feet high. When in good order 
it must have been a truncated cone of sloping walls and terraces 
slanting over a horizontal distance of thirty feet. What appears to 
have been terraces may have been parts of a spiral ascent. 

Across the w&dt immediately to the west the second, Kharab el- 
MukhaiyS.t rises to a somewhat lower altitude. Its termination to the 
south-west falls off in four terraces, on the first of which foundations 
forty feet in diameter struggle out of the ground. Its eastern face is 
dotted with caves and intersected over with white paths so narrow, on 
the side of the hill so steep, that a horse cannot be safely ridden over 
them. The interest of the whole hill clusters round its ruin, covering 
perhaps an acre of ground, not placed on its highest part, but .on the 
neck uniting the cone with the mountain, and on the eastern side of 
the connecting ridge. This, too, is so precipitous that the houses 
stood in clusters on terraces. The ruins present no peculiarity, they 
were the little arches of houses of ancient time. But on the crest of 
the ridge, and, therefore, at the upper side of the town whose remains 
lie here also, a fallen circle of stone barely discloses itself,^ more than 
half buried in the ground. It is just like the one at Kiifair 'Abi 
Bedd, only smaller, seven feet in diameter, fifteen and a half inches 
thick. When upright it stood in an east-and-west line. Like the 
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former it is a single, perfectly round slab of silicious limestone, neither 
perforated nor adapted for any use. As it has lain for ages with one 
side protected from decay it 'would be well worth while to raise the 
heavy block and to examine its under face for sculpture or writing. 
This is all the more promising as the lower side probably faced the 
platform, on whose southern edge it was, most likely, set up. 

This ruin presents the best claims for the town of Nebo, if it be 
taken for granted that the city was situated on the mountain of Nebo. 
Its title rests : 

First : And chiefly, on the fact that it is the only ruin of much size 
on Mount Nebo. The summit of Jebel NebS,' is in plain sight some- 
what more than a mile away, directly north. The remains as they 
now stand are seemingly too small for the thousands that were slain 
by king Mesha, when he assaulted and took the city. These remnants, 
however, could have spread over the crest and have covered the cone 
as well as the lower terraces beyond. There are traces of building on 
all these sui-faces. There is a singular cave in the yellowish chalk on 
the end of the ridge before the highest rise ; those of the eastern pitch 
of the hill are still inhabited. 

Second : It is a position of the greatest natural strength. The spur 
terminating in a higher cone is inaccessibly steep on all sides, except 
the connecting neck toward Jebel Neb4', 

Third : A narrow way cut out of the rock around the hill-side on the 
north-east, wherever this was steep or rough, leading to the turn from 
the wadt coming down from the Crest of Neba', indicates a place of 
more than usual importance. 

Fourth : The city immediately overhung abundant sources of water 
at ^Avun el-Jiidaid. 

Fifth : A negative argument, there is no other place for Nebo in the 
neighborhood of the mountain. After having thoroughly searched the 
region over, from the desert to the plain of the Jordan and to the 
Dead Sea, and from Has ^Ain Hasban nearly to the Zarqa Ma^in, I am 
prepared to say that there is no other ruin throughout the district 
that can well be the town of Nebo ; so that this negative evidence be- 
comes an argument of some weight. Just beyond the mountain are 
Khirbet el-Ghubaiyat and Tell el-Yusra, both little ruins on almost 
isolated hills, yet both too small to be entitled to preference above el- 
Mukhaiyat on the ground of greatness. Jtiltil, five miles to the east, 
twice as large, equally old, is still unclaimed. MasCih, two miles 
south-east of Hasban, is much larger still but not so old. None of 
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these possess the qualification of connection with Mount Nebo. The 
only other ruin which has a position near Nebo, is Kilfair 'Abi Bedd, 
which is two miles from the summit of Jebel NebaVand which from 
its peculiar character, is referred to Kirjath-huzoth. 

From the tops of both these cones one looks down into WAdi 'Ayun 
el-Jiidaid at a height of seven or eight hundred feet. The descent into 
the wadt is extremely oblique and difficult. Once accomplished, at the 
foundations of this tell, another group of fountains is found called 
'Ayun el-Jtidaid, but the Bedw^n of their own accord declare that 
before their fathers came here, the place was called Daniyeh. The 
fountains spring out of the ground eight in number, in the open 
bottom of the valley. Their yield is not so copious as that of the 
fountains of ^Ayun Mus4, yet the water is as pure and as sweet as 
theirs. Over the largest a stone is lying, sculptured with a large 
Greek cross. It was once a lintel in some building of the Crusaders, 
who, as all others that preceded them or followed after, must drink 
here. If they held the spring, they hereby held the neighboring 
country. Here the flocks wait their tum^ and their cries re-echo 
among the w^dies and mountain-sides as at ^Ayun Mus4. 

Above, on a level made by a little round spur of Jebel el^Maslu- 
biyeh, there is a circular stone heap two hundred and fifty feet in 
diameter, once a wall or some sort of defence. Was it the site of a 
Crusading encampment ? 

Still higher among the upper valleys of the mountain on the 
northern slope, a secluded vale, charming still in robes of verdure and 
fertile fields, appears to have been a retreat selected by the aborigines 
of the land. The sides of the valley are scattered over with rude stone 
huts, each constructed of only four stones. These, of course, are 
great slabs from seven to ten feet in length. They stand with theii* 
edges in the ground, yet rise upright five feet above it. On top the 
cap-stone is always the largest and heaviest of all, being nearly as 
broad as long and from one to three feet in thickness: it projects over 
sides and ends. The huts are between four and five feet wide and as 
deep as the sides are long, excepting what little room is taken up by 
the end-stone. A single block, three feet deep, reaches from side to 
side, and affords a seat at the farther part of the dwelling. A number 
of these cromlech-dolmens are overthrown, the blocks lying upon one 
another as they fell. Not a sign of hewing or preparation, beyond the 
rough straightening of edges, can be found about the stones, nor any 
trace of letters. They were taken just as nature made them, brought 
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together, and reared into this simple form of shelter. Who fetched 
them here ? How were the massive slabs brought to the top of the 
others? How many ages have they stood by one another, or have 
the upright looked down on the fallen ones here ? A very safe con- 
viction asserts itself that they are not the work of ordinary man in 
any historical period. They bear every indication of having been the 
first efforts of an early race to make for themselves shade from the 
fierce rays of the sun, and shelter from the rain. All open toward 
the rising sun. They may have been coverings for the Emims of old, 
a tribe of great stature, originally dwellers in this region of the east- 
em side of the Dead Sea. The size of the huts, if their builders were 
proportionately strong, makes the meaning of '' terrors," or " terrible 
men," * plain. "^ 

To one seeking the fountains of el- Jiidaid from the table-land on the 
east, the way descends among the head- waters of the wadi. Just where 
it divides into two main branches, a lofty, conical hill mounts rapidly 
upward. Its own sides, together with those of the neighboring hills, 
are scattered over with even greater dolmens than those of the secluded 
mountain vale. One of them has slabs twelve feet long, another has 
others six feet high above ground, in this one a single stone fills up the 
floor. A third is composed of extremely heavy blocks eleven feet long, 
^\e feet high, standing four and a half feet apart. More of these dol- 
mens have fallen than have remained upright. 

The top of the hill bears a little ruin called Khirbet el-Quwaijtyeh. 
Its remains are those of houses only, and are remarkable for nothing, 
for they are nearly indistinguishable. A few outlines reveal them- 
selves, but they are mere walls. What is old is mixed up with what 
is late, and the two form combinations of no interest. 

Yet this little ruin, covering an area of not more than one hundred 
by one hundred and seventy-five feet, is remarkable foV just one thing : 
it huddles round a great disk of stone, a circle of six and a half feet 
diameter, and sixteen inches thickness. These dimensions are some- 
what smaller than those of the circular stone at Kufair 'Abt Bedd ; 
yet they are sufficiently imposing. Like that one, this round slab 
stands upright on its edge in an east-and-west line, sinking only the 
lower foot or so into the ground. Its edge is strongly convex just as 
it was from the first. The west side bears, near the base, lines which 
tnay have originally composed letters or figures. A large cavern close 
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by, now used for sepulture, contains a second circular stone of similar 
character. 

What the purpose of these large orbicular slabs may have been is a 
question of deep interest. Whatever the answer may be, this is certain, 
so far as their appearance goes they were never put to any use, nor are 
they fit for any service ; they are too weighty to be bandied, there is no 
"round or a square hole in the centre for the application of means for 
movement ; they betray no signs of ever having been disturbed in their 
present position ; there is not the slightest mark of wear about them, 
they are not Jbroken or cracked as they \night have been had they 
served any employment; their only marring is that occasioned by cen- 
turies of exposure to the rains of winter. Their design was rather that 
of ornament or superstition. They are not particularly ornamental 
certainly ; and if they were connected with any religious worship, it 
must have been deification of the sun. The stones are old enough for 
the times of Moabitic idolatry, and no better place is to be found than 
this isolated conical hill for a high-place of Baal. Elevated in front 
of the deep valley of W4di el-Jtidaid the inhabitants of this little aerie 
turned their eyes out between the ranges of el-M^sldbiyeh and of Neb^' 
on the variegated plain of the Jordan and on the cloud-spotted barrier 
of the western mountains. They lived in the midst of scenery stately 
and fair, which ought to have inspired a true faith and a supernatural 
worship. • 

From the fountains ^Ayun el-Jiidaid, Jebel Siaghah is close at hand 
on the north-west, as it was at ^Ayun Musd on the south-west. These 
two groups of fountains are now the springs of Siaghah : if Siaghah was 
Pisgah, they were the Springs of Pisgah in olden time. They are so 
essential to the life of all dwelling in the land that they would natur- 
ally form a landmark, or fall into a term of designation of general use. 
Fountains of such abundance and excellence would be \iniversally 
known among all who knew anything whatever of the region. When- 
ever the fountains of Pisgah were spoken of, there was no doubt as to 
what was meant, nor any misunderstanding. The extremity of Jebel 
Siaghah as it unites with WS,t4t en-Na^am has nothing remarkable 
about it that it should be selected as a boundary, or that it would be 
known when specified as a landmark. The same would be true of the 
roots of other ranges north or south, unless the word oLshddih * had a 
current use signifying the bases of mountains, which from the few in- 

1 rn'siBft^ 
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stances of its occurrence in the Scriptures can never be proved now, the 
definite meaning of dshddth hd-Pisgah * could never be understood. 
Besides, Pisgah had no roots. Jebel Siaghah and others southward rise 
from the waste of W^tat en-Na^am, an uneven plateau between the plain 
of the Jordan and themselves. Thev do not come down to the Jordan 
circuit. Pisgah, therefore, did not grow out of the plain. The place 
wh(jre a line of demarcation between the circuit of the Jordan and the 
hill of Pisgah would naturally be expected is occupied by this high fis- 
sure-graven desert. 

As to the interpretation " ravine " from ashddth^^ if there was nothing 
but a pouring out of dry ground we should be compelled to accept it ; 
but as we have outpourings of such plenteous streams, by all means let 
us adhere to " the springs." At ^Aytln Musa there are three or four 
stone dwellings built against the walls of the hills. The Crusaders built at 
'Ayun el-Jiidaid. In olden time at the former, at least, so great resort 
may have gathered collections of habitations that elevated the term 
Ashdoth-pisgah' into a proper name. In that event " the south " also, 
should be transliterated as " Teman," * referring either to the desert 
tract of WS.tat en-Na^am, or to the arid SS,hl el-Jirfeh at the southern 
portion of the desert plain on this side Jordan. 

A parallel case occurs further north where two other fountains are 
called " the Springs of Hasban." One of these steals unobtrusively 
out from under the foot of a ridge where three wadies meet, two miles 
north-west of the ruins of the ancient city. Its waters are clear and 
sweet, but like those of all others, not cool. Backward on the hill a 
half- wrecked cromlech-dolmen stands alone. Its walls were over ten 
feet long, and still stand five and a half feet above the surface of the 
ground. Both cap and side slabs are rent in two, as by a thunder- 
bolt. 

More than a mile distant up the wadi, past half a dozen ruined aque- 
ducts for mills, the valley is filled again with the sure signs of a water- 
supply, and the ear is fairly deafened by the plaints of kids and goats, 
the growlings of camels, and by vociferous BedS,wi cries, till the spark- 
ling basin of Ras ^Ain Hasban is reached. Only waves tell there is 
water here, and dazzling flashes of light from heaven. A large stream 
issues from under a little grotto at the foot of the hill-side. 

The onward way goes up the valley, past flutings in the rocks of 

• • • • 

' tli^ffi^ * 1^''??» Joshua xxii : 3. 
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alternate marl and limestones abounding in caves, under shade of over- 
hanging terebinths flourishing on arid rocks, till it comes out on Ele- 
aleh's beautiful plain. 

South of the massive mountain Jebel el-M&slubiyeh, another fountain 
^Ain edh-Dhib gushes out under the shadow of a great rock. It is 
situated farther down towards the Dead Sea. Its waters ooze out to 
moisten the soil and to nourish a dense thicket of fig-trees. Higher 
up the wd,di the valley is rude and cragged. A hard limestone abound- 
ing in mollusks is underlaid by a soft, calcareous conglomerate, falling 
spontaneously. The waters, therefore, of winter have hollowed out a 
gorge beetling with limestone tables. Its caverns offer many remark- 
able forms. From the east and south-east three ancient roads lined by 
stones, lead down to these fountains : one of them comes from the site 
of Beth Baal-meon. 

Still three other springs lie between 'Ain edh-Dhib and the ZS.rq^ 
Ma^in; one is called ^Ain el-Qutaitir. Another, Neb^ el-M&nyeh, 
starts up under Jebel en-Niifai^iyeh. A third, ^Ain el-Ham^rah flows 
out in, a grove of palms high on the rocky acclivity of the Dead Sea. 
They are smaller still and of no interest in the discussion of this ques- 
tion. These two last could not have been included in the compass of 
" the springs of Pisgah," still they support the landmarks on this side, 
as those of Haab^n do on the other side. 

E. Respecting ^Ayun Musa. A relic of some value remains in the 
existence of Moses' name in ^Ayun Musa. Possibly the halting place 
of the host of Israel, after passing through the midst of the Red sea, 
was at the sluggish waters of ^Ayun MusA, of the Sinaitic peninsula. 
If one could assume that in both instances the name is as old as the wan- 
dering, the first might have been given to those wells in commemoration 
of the deliverance of the Israelites at the beginning of the journey, in 
honor to their leader, who may have tasted their brackist waters : the 
second might have been given to these sweet springs at the end of the 
long journey in commemoration of escape from the desert, in honor of 
the great leader again, who, undoubtedly, drank at their borders. 

F. Respecting Beth-peor. The next to the last day's journey of the 
children of Israel was " to the top of Pisgah, which looketh toward 
Jeshimon." * The third station of Balaam was "the top of Peor, that 
looketh toward Jeshimon." ' Both the site of Israel's encampment and 
the site of Beth-peor, looked out on the same district. Beth-peor was 
only a short distance from the top of Pisgah, for the prophet was brought 

* Numbers xxi : 20. ^ Ibid, xxiii : 28. 
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lie one to the other, apparently within a few niomeDta, by Balak, 
id by the princes of Moab. The impression made by this aooount 
no wide interval separated the events or the scenes. 
ill, Moaea died on the top of Pisgah, according to the word of the 
" And he buried him in a valley in the land of Moab, oyer against 
h-peor." ' The latter must have been close at hand, 
e top of Piagith and the top oi' Peor, therefore, were near together. 
The first and the second summits of Jebel Siighah are near together ; 
they both look out toward the same district, Jeshimon, The second 
summit would be a fitting spot, as a point of inspiring vision, for the 
last blessing of Balaam. Assuming our conclusion, it would be the 
one to be avoided till the last because of the fane of the god Peor which 
, stood upon it, at this time of its greatest glory and resort; yet even 
^^Mto the spirit of the true Ood came upon the prophet. 
^^^■Sie entire area of this summit is piled up with heaps of stones, au 
^^^B measuring two hundred aud fifty by four hundred feet. A single 
^^pSbce ia sufficient to show that the ruius are of an uncommon character. 
It is not a collection of vude spans of houses entered by low arches or 
square openings. A survey from the top of any of the higher heaps 
reveals the fact that they are the remains of a teiii])le aud its surround- 
ing structures. Its grand entrance fronted the east, as indicated by 
the existence of a pronaos. The lai'gest stones of all the place, from 
four to five and a half feet long and over two feet square, one of them 
showing a marginal draft eigljt inches broad, columns and moulded 
blocks, doubly rounded sections of composite pillara, attest the labor 
and art that adorned the portal. Originally, the wall of the substruc- 
ture was open in the middle for the ascent. This led to an area 
thirty-five feet deep, which formed the portico or the pronaos of the 



]|»AttB^le. 

^^^Eet this eastern end as it now exists shows a Ister Roman reeon- 
^^^Botion into an apse twenty-one feet in diameter. Its stones are laid 
^^^piortar and the wall was once plastered. At both corners of the 
f ^80 columns are still standing one of which i-aisi^s its capital to the 
level of the debris, This is moulded only on the side facing the basi- 
lica which this portion of the temple was converted into. 

The inner court of the temple then follows, whose dimensions are 
eighty feet east and west, hy forty-three feet. Its walls are three feet 
It appears to have been lightly covered from the fact that ita 
r is not strewn with debris, but lies as a comparatively u 
' Deutfironomy xxxiv : Q, 
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bered depression. This indicates either a covering of something less 
substantial than stone now wholly disappeared, or a hypsethral struc- 
ture. The latter is strongly supported by the fact that there are no 
entablatures lying about. Occasionally fragments of tiles may be met 
with in the debris, but these are unquestionably more recent than the 
ancient temple, and may have formed part of the roof of the Christian 
place of worship. 

The surface of the ground among these overthrown walls is divided 
by columns fallen from each side inwardly, some of them broken, but 
most of them entire monoliths still, half buried in the earth. They are 
smooth shafts, two feet in diameter, from four to six and a half feet 
long, and bear at the top a simple band four and a half inches wide. 

The capitals of the two inner series of the peristyle lying about be- 
side their short columns, are^ of a very peculiar pattern. They are 
solid blocks two feet high, and two and a half feet square on top, 
though they vary somewhat in dimensions to accommodate the shafts, 
and combine the abacus with the bell. The abacus is sculptured with 
a figure which appears to be a prophecy of the volute or helix. Two 
low, arching bands, resembling rams' horns, are inscribed with little 
circles at their extremities. As this figure occurs twice on each face, 
the circles appear in pairs at the middle, where they cover an arching 
depression, and at the corners, when any portion • of the next face is 
seen. The bell is covered with the large outlines of a singular pattern, 
in general suggesting a great honeysuckle ornament. F9ur of these 
wide figures, filleted down their midribs, lie over the four comers of 
the capital. They are made up of loops, a little short below because 
met by those from the next comer, longest two-thirds the way up, 
thence shortening to the terminal pair. Below they either meet or 
alternate with those of the next figure, and sometimes are confluent 
with them. Each loop embraces a little drop or ball, at its end ; the 
balls also appearing in pairs on either side the midrib, one pair at the 
radiating point of loops near the top, and the other pair half-way 
down. Both portions together constitute a remaikable capital, and 
one which will contribute a means of determining the age of the temple, 
as well as a new design in ornamental architecture. It is plainly not 
classic, unless it be considered an exuberance, on eastern soil, of the 
honeysuckle design of the Greeks. For this, however, it is far too 
large ; the balls among the loops and at their ends would be inexplicable ; 
the bold midrib-band is not admissible, for it is the sign of some sort 
of a stalk ; besides, a honeysuckle figure was rarely enlarged to be 
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nsed as an ornament on a capital. When this was so used it was done 
by Asiatics who, adopting the Egyptian bell-shaped capital, applied 
thereto their own ornament. An instance in which the later acanthus 
leaf began to be employed with the ancient honeysuckle ornament 
and which, gradually prevailing over the latter, became of the two the 
sole figure in the Corinthian capital, occurs at BranchidaB. * 

However, the difference between this honeysuckle ornament and 
the design on our capital of Beth-peor is at once perceived ; at the 
same time, also, a likeness sufficient to suggest that the latter may have 
been an original of the former. 

It is plain that the pattern is very old, for on most of the blocks it is all 
weathered away down to general outlines. On one only does it remain 
tolerably plain, and for a distinct carving we must roll the capital over, 
out of its bed of soil, which has dealt more gently with its lines than air 
and rain. As this best preserved example comes into view, its resem- 
blance is striking to the simpler forms of the sacred tree of the Assyrians. 

This sacred emblem, in its smallest form, consisted of a short pillar 
springing from a pair of ram*s horns, bearing at its summit a capital 
consisting of another pair turned downwards, surmounted by two or 
three horizontal bars and a third pair of ram's horns, above all of 
which a double scroll supported seven loops arranged as an expanded 
fan. ' The latter portion seems to have passed over to the Greeks as 
the honeysuckle ornament afterward so extensively employed, adopted 
as an elegant design without care as to its source or signifi^cation. It 
is conjectured by Mr. Layard to have been suggested by the head of a 
palm-tree, with the form of which it nearly agrees in earliest sculp- 
tures. Extensions of the simpler form present the double scroll just 
above the lowest pair of ram's horns, with a half a dozen sets of 
smaller. ones at regular intervals up the pillar ; a capital similar to the 
terminal one, in the middle of this shaft ; together with a number of 
branches bearing flowers or fir-cones or pomegranates thrown out from 
the scrolls and the loops. This bears strong resemblance to a tree : 
carried to its highest development it becomes a ramification of branches 
around the pillar, arching over the tree and its tuft, and bearing 
flowers at regular points on its outline, which resemble bunches of 
honeysuckles as much as anything. * 

I James Fergusaon, History of Archi- ' Rawlmson, Five Ghreat Monarchies^ 

teeture, vol. I. p. 225. vol. II. p. 8. To such descriptions 

a Professor George Rawlinson, Five Professor Rawliiison adds : *' It is a 

Great Moria/rcMes^ vol. II. p. 7. subject of curious speculation, whether 
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To this sacred emblem in its simpler forms the ornament of our 
capital is closely akin. Its size, its balls or fruit, its loops, its stem 
or prolongation of the pillar, all correspond to parts of the Ass3rrian 
tree. The latter was commonly portrayed on walls of temples, and 
was made the most beautiful element of detail-patterns for cornices, 
etc., in architecture where the coliftnn occurred very rarely. * Here 
we find a similar design,. with entire propriety on a capital. ' 

this sacred tree does not Stand connect- whether the idea connected with the 
ed with the AsMrah of the Phoenici- emblem was of the same nature with 
ans, which was certainly not a ' grove ' that which underlay the phallic rites 
in the sense in which we commonly of the Greeks is, to say the least, ex- 
understand that word. The AsMrali^ tremely uncertain. We have no dis- 
which the Jews adopted from the idol- tinct evidence that the Assyrian sacred 
atrous nations with whom they came tree was a real tangible object : it may 
in contact, was an artificial structure, have been, as Mr. Layard supposes, a 
originally of wood (' Take the second mere type. But it is perhaps on the 
buUock, and offer a burnt sacrifice whole more likely to have been an 
with the wood of the Asherah which actual object ; in which case we cannot 
thou shalt cut down,' Judges vi : 26), but suspect that it stood in the Assy- 
but in the later times, probably of rian system in much the same position 
metal (Josiah * burned the AsMvah at as the Asfdrah in the Phoenician, be- 
the brook Eadron, and stamped it small ing closely connected with the worship 
•to powder, and cast the powder there- of the supreme god, and having cer- 
of upon the graves of the children of tainly a symbolic character, though of 
the people,' 2 Kings xxiii : 6), capable what exact kind it may not be easy 
of being * set ' in the temple at Jerusa- to determine." 

lem by one king (2 Kings xxi: 7), If these capitals are relics of a temple 
and ' brought out ' by another (Ibid. , of Baal, as they unquestionably are a 
xxiii : 6). It was a structure for which portion of the house of Peor, the 
hangings could be made (v. 7), to cover figures so nearly allied to the sacred 
and protect it, while at the same time tree, may be delineation on stone of 
it was so far like a tree that it could the Afshorah or tree, or ** grove," con- 
be properly said to be ' cut down' nected with his worship, 
rather than * broken' or otherwise de- ^ Rawlinson, Mce Great Monarehiet, 
molished. (Judges vi : 25, 28 ; 2 vol. I. pp. 306, 332. 
Kings xviii : 4; xxiii: 14; 2 Chron. '^ A repetition of this figure on ^small- 
xiv: 3; xxxi : 1.) The name itself er scale occurs at Yajiiz on each frieze 
seems to imply something which stood of a four-sided altar, of high antiquity 
strai^t up {Asherah, nnCNt is from now thrown down and broken. 

asher, n©:^, the true root of which is, A connecting form between the 

■ ^ honeysuckle ornament and the sacred 

-ic;, yasher ' to be straight ' or ' up- ^^^ ^^ Assyria occurs at el-Qftstftl, 

right ') ; and the conjecture is reason- about eight miles east of Hasban, 
able that its essential element was * the where the upper divisions of the figure 
straight stem of a tree,' though are proliferous in petioled leaves and 
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a capitiil, ouly one foot in thickness, reii 
"■i^greater length of the two rows of oolumiia nwi' the walls. Unlike 
the inner elflborate capitals, this and its frrllowg were ornsmeiLted with 
nple utgiilar liiieB, running all the waj' round. 

{t tlieir proportion, of length, ouly two or thrue timeB the diameter, 

lafts must resetable the old Doric whicii grew out of proto-Duiic 

^gypt. 1'here must have been at least twenty of thesD 

rkB, counting all remaiiuug above the surface both of the ground 

and the ruined walls. Thpy were arranged in a double [leristyle of 

four colonnades, for the northera wall has three columns still leaning 

against it, while two series of shorter shafts must have passed thi-ough 

the central portion of the temple. The outer shafts are banded at tlio 

top like the others: all are very old and deeply worn by rains, one of 

L^ttsm H,t the upper end being nearly half weathered away. 

^^^Blit of this temple a door, only six teet wide, opened on a descent 

^^^^n area about one hundred and tive feet deep, by one hundred and 

^^^Rnty^two feet north and south. Tliia, of course, must have been an 

^^Hbovered court. It contains two underground vaults. One of them 

^^^Hnilt of arches of fifteen feet span, ench of them conaists of a single 

^^BiieB of well cut atones, two and a quarter feet long, also standing 

' jnst as far apart as they tire long, supporting walla of masonry level 

above where binders four feet long, closely fitting, stretch across and 

Bttstain the ground overhead. These are exactly the style of jQldl and 

throughout the Haurftn, and so are of Byzantine age. Outside, above 

this vault, are pedestals atiLl in their original positions. The surface 

of Uie area hiis a single broken column, eight feet long, but only 

eighteen inches in diameter. It is the old style having the wide baud 

at its t<ip and, probably, it came down from the temple's interior. Of 

tlie other vault tiie roof, once a smooth arch, has fallen in. Its ends and 

walls are in better preservation, and are built of small squared, but 

not hewn, stones, with alternate layers of thin ones. They look mucb 

iresher and newer than the terminal walls of the other vault nearly 

pedlceled fruit, Oua pattern presects some character. Another pattern, re 

a pair of loops at the lowest port ; next peatail In five divisiona of a, lintel, pre- 

above are oppoaite oblou^ leaves bear- senta a pair of loops below, which ocoa- 

ing single strong clefts <ia their upper siona,!!; fork into two divisions ; then 

edges; then follow straight pedun- Btretoh np oppoaite long-petiolod tre- 

oles terminated by balls which may be foils or cinqfoils, while the vertical 

~ id either flowera or f rait, whUe the stem lifts in the midst a single blossom 

i eads on hi);li in a third of the or fruit-ball. 
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half decomposed now. In this pit, nineteen feet square, a single 
column is leaning against one side, having a length probably of ten 
feet, of which seven are still free from the earth fallen from above. 
In contrast with the short, straight, thick columns of the temple, thia 
shows a strong entasis, and terminates with an astragal and plain 
echinus. Its greatest diameter is one foot four inches. It is plainly 
of later date than the antique columns, and, probably, belongs to one 
• of the pedestals just mentioned. 

Here and there in the wall-heaps of this larger sanctuary are a 
number of stones similar to the two or three on the eastern front, 
twice rounded without, rough within, cut above and below. They 
are from fourteen inches to five feet high, and two feet two inches 
along the diameter of both. If we were dealing with Gothic architect- 
ure we should suspect that they might have been attached to corners, 
though places for comers in this open court do not appear. One 
would think they might have been built up into four-pillared columns, 
if the groove were only sufficiently deep for breaking joints. They 
would then recall the reeded columns of Egypt, whose pattern was a 
bundle of four stalks of reeds or lotus-stems bound not far from the 
top, found at Beni-Hasen. Their capitals, however, point rather to 
the heart-shaped columns which occur occasionally at ^Ammtln and 
more frequently at JarSsh. But the latter were independent self- 
supporting pillars at corners of colonnades ; their cordate section was 
complete on all sides, a face of a double column without, a right or 
acute angle within. These, on the contrary, are incomplete, rough 
within, and, therefore, they must have been in some way engaged pil 
lars. Probably they were set only in corners, or possibly placed at 
regular spaces along the walls of the court: at any rate, no single 
shafts, corresponding to one-half these double drums, are to be found. 
Assuming them to be thus allied, they are Roman work, and belong 
to the early Christian centuries. 

The capital of these engaged double pillars, sixteen inches thick, 
swells out into an abacus presenting a pair of corners in front only six 
inches apart, the two comers to correspond with the two columns com- 
bined. Its surface is wholly without design. 

On the ground near the centre of the enclosure lies a small block of 
much interest, which must have formed a capital to a pilaster. It is 
fourteen inches thick, two feet two inches long, by thirteen inches 
broad on the top. The sides are concave faces retreating with de- 
scent, so that the bottom would not measure more than twenty-two by 
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uciiea. Iti tLe centre of the long face a, raised disk is left in 
nlief, elevtm iiiobes iq diameter and on each end anutber, seven and 
a, half inclieR acroHs. All are marked by four railiatiiig lenses. Are 
they the simple symbols of the aun and of Eaal-peor ? If so tbey 
recall the square pillars and capitals of Egypt, painted or carved with 
heads of Isis, perfect examples of which are seen at Sediuga and 
Seudei'a. Granting that this was a temple of Baal, can there he doubt 
that his symbols would enter into the ornamentation of the building ? 

The western end of this sacred enclosure runs closely along the 
verge of the summit. Stones once used in some sort of walla are 
scattered down a short descent, and then the ledges drop off. The 
south side of the temple and court was ilanked by a space forty-two 
feet wide, of fowr divmona walled in on the east ami west; beyond 
this appear foundations of a series of uiue structures, thirty feet deep, 
all opening on the area. These may have been, living-rooms to them 
that served the temjile. After the second division which contains a 
eistern choked up and keeping yet its hroken curb, this space narrows 
to about thirty feet, and ends before the two lasb long rooms at the 
western wall, running across both sections. All these foundations are 
built of beveled stones. 

On the noi-th side of the templa there remains only a, single apart- 
ment twenty-two feet wide, and as long as the building itself. The 
only ruins which ma.y have been houses are strewn down the north- 
eastern slope of the hill, and they are very few. 

On the crest of the hill east of the ruins lines of an enclosure may 
be traced along the ground, whose dimensions are about forty by 
sixty feet, at the fai'tber end of wliieh a sort of square fouudation or 
platform still remains. To the south of this, a large drafted stone, 
four feet by three by two, marku the mouth of a cistern, about fifteen 
feet deep and over twenty across. Nearly all its cement has fellen 
from the walla : its bottom is covered thickly with stouea and earth. 
On the same side, juRt below the cloisters of the temple, a large reser- 
voir, wholly subterranean, still exists in perfect preservation with tJie 
exception of a hole broken through its side, and of its falling coats of 
plaster. It measures forty-five and a half feet long by nineteen and a 
half wide, by twenty-three high, besides a fertain stratum of earth 
below and two feet thickness of arch above. Its walla are built of 
good-sized, generally square, flat-faced, but not cut atones. In them 
a striking peculiarity occurs — alternate layers of small chocking 
material, classityiug the work with that of the small vaidt above in 
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the temple enclosure, and with the reservoirs on the east side of 
Madeb4. Between each large block a single small long stone runs an 
end four or five inches out from the face of the wall, mostly six to 
eight inches square, for the purpose of holding rubble and mortar. 
This rubble has its stones laid with edges outward : both rubble and 
plaster rose as high as the spring of the arch, and as much higher as 
the latter allowed. The vault is a perfect curve between eight and 
nine feet high^ composed of thirty courses of regularly cut, closely 
fitting blocks. This is evidently work of a Eoman age, of the best 
sort. Just here the contrast with the coarser ends, one of them with 
the small long stones for holding rubble and cement, shows conclu- 
sively that the reservoir was older and once as high as the top of the 
arch, and that the vault is a cover of later date. The south, long ex- 
terior of the reservoir was built up in part by a wall five feet thick, of 
rough, squared stones with mortar, some of whose courses slightly re- 
treat. Two openings, each two feet square, break through the "vaulted 
roof from the surface of the ground above. 

Just beyond th^ depression in the range toward the final summit, on 
the bare ridge, a cistern, almost as large as this reservoir, opens in the 
solid rock. Its long entrance has already been referred to as filled by 
the foliage of a fig-tree. Its measurements are thirty-four feet by 
twenty -nine ; and as for depth at the present time it is not far from 
twenty feet, while underfoot there is an accumulation to unknown ex- 
tent of stones, earth and ashes. This cavern, possibly to some degi*ee 
the work of natui-e, was cut down in soft yellow chalk, underlying the 
Bui*face plate of hard limestone. Between the two a layer spontaneously 
sepai'ates in columnar structures. Here, as in the reservoir, a rubble 
of small or lai'ge stones, according to the irregularities of the sides, was 
first thrown round ; but in many places this shows the flat side of the 
material instead of ends. Then, three coats of plaster were added : 
firat, dark gray mortar covered with gi-avel, including very rarely a 
bit of pottery : second, another coat of similar character, with a cover- 
ing of as much finely broken potsherds as gravel : third, a thin, black 
addition of fine cement, marked by arrow-headed lines. The first two 
are so very hard that the blade of a knife can be only slightly driven 
into them, but the last is much harder still, resisting the steel altogether. 
That the latest use of the cave was that of a dwelling is indicated by 
a laysr of pure ashes on one side, certainly two feet deep and no bot- 
tom then. In this use some artificial means of descent must, have been 
contrived, for the opening is in the ceiling, free from every wall. Yet 
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this use could not have been recent, for the present fig-tree is a second 
growth from an old stump. The cistern now is a favorite resort of 
pigeons, whose nests, it would seem, cannot be built too high to escape 
ati occasional pillage from Bed&wt boys. 

It will thus be seen that the mount was abundantly supplied with 
water, in quantity sufficient for the wants of all its visitors, without re- 
sort to the fountains of ^ Ay^in el-Judaid and ^Ayun Mds^ on either side. 

On the south and east sides one or two courses of walls remain, 
which are quite modern, as well as too narrow and weak to be con- 
sidered as ever having formed a means of defence. 

The second summit of Jebel Si4ghah is thus found to be covered with 
ruins, which could have been nothing else than a temple or a sacred place 
and its adjuncts, and little or nothing more beside. The character of the 
structures suits the fane of Beth-peor in every respect. This is not 
absolute proof. We find no inscription in plain Phoenician, saying, 
" This is the high place of Baal-peor." But not a stone has been turned 
over. No doubt excavation would bring out the lower parts of the 
wails of the difierent edifices with entire clearness, and would reveal 
some marks or remains to identify the deity to whom the shrine was 
consecrated. One thing is clear : it was not a city, and, therefore, is 
not Nebo the town, the only claimant to contest such a site. King 
Mesha said in his inscription " And Chemosh said to me, ' Go and take 
Nebo from Israel.' (And I — ) went in the night and I fought against it 
from the overspreading of *the dawn till noon. And I (took it and I 
utterly destroyed) it, and I slew all of it seven thousand — for to 
Ashtor Chemosh had (I) devoted (them) and I took from thence the 
vessels of Jehovah, and I presented them before Chemosh." * It is 
possible that the reading in this lacuna is to be that Mesha slew seven 
thousand men, and devoted the women and maidens to Ashtor Kemosh. 
But a slaughter of seven thousand of whatever class is sufficiently 
great to show the size of the city. Whereas this place was of ex- 
tremely limited extent, and these ruins are the remains of a sanctuary 
only. Until it shall be otherwise proved, as we are so certain of Pis- 
gah, and so certain of a temple among the high places of Baal^ we are 
bound to attribute these walls to the house of Baal-peor. 

The first summit of Jebel Si&<ghah, Pisgah, and tlie second summit 
of the same mountain, Beth-peor, both look out across the valley. 

G. Respecting Jeshimon. This is a lost locality, but it lay north- 

I The Moabite Stone, lines, 14-18, Translation of Wm. Hayes Ward, D.D. 
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ward of other places well-known in connection witli the life of David, 
the wilderness of Maon,* the wilderness of Ziph,* and the hill of Ha- 
chilah.' 

The pasture-ranges of Maon extended over the hill-country to the 
south-east of Hebron. One of those high conical peaks on the horizon 
in southern Judah quite possibly is a landmark of its modem suc- 
cessor, Ma^an, the loftiest point in the region of Hebron, and seven 
miles south-east therefrom. Hardly more than a mile northward, is 
the lower hill of Carmel. Both enter in the story of Nabal.* 

The commons and wood of Ziph were about half-way from these 
points toward Hebron. Dr. Robinson identified Tell Ziph in a round em- 
inence situated in a plain, a hundred feet or. more in height, and the site 
of the ancient city in the ruins ten minutes eastward on a low ridge. 

The hill of Hachilah has not been fixed on. From its rock David 
went down into the hilly pastures of Maon.^ Together with the others 
it is described as on the south of, facing Jeshimon.* It was here that 
David ventured into the camp of Saul, and bore away his spear and 
cruse/ sparing the life of his enemy, as he had recently done in the 
neighboring cave of En-gedi.® 

The district of all these scenes is directly before us, as we look be- 
yond the sea south-westward. But the region of Jeshimon was before 
this district, on the right of it, toward the north. The same term dl- 
pSn^^ is used in designating all three, Pisgah, Peor, and Hachilah, and 
is to be rendered ' facing the Jeshimon.' *The former must have faced 
Jeshimon from the east, as the latter did from the south. Wherever 
west and north courses from these points intersect, there is Jeshimon. 
Also the word horyeshirndth '" signifies " the waste, the solitude, the de- 
sert ; " and if we find such a place in such a direction, we may be toler- 
ably sure of the locality. All these conditions are met in the barren, 
mountainous district falling l?etween the blufis of the north-western 
shore of the Dead Sea, and the upper fertile country, and ending in 
the wilderness of Judea, which extends to the Quarantana Mount, the 
wildest part of all. It is almost needless to add that this district lies di- 
rectly in front of one looking off from the summits of Jebel Si^ghah. 

* 1 Samuel xxiii : 24. • Ibid, xxvi : 1, 3. 

* Ibid, verse 14. ' Ibid, verse 12. 
'Ibid, verse 19. *Ibid. xxiv: 4. 

* Ibid. XXV : 2, 3. • "^Dfe-i? 
*Ibid. xxiii : 25, Marg. Ref. 
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The desert of the plain of the Jordan is too far east to be referred 
to Jeshimon. If the Ghaur and Kharab Suwaimeh preserve any 
name, it is rather that of Beth-jeshimoth. 

H. Respecting Jericho. The encampment of the people of Israel 
was "by Jordan," "by Jericho," "near Jericho." Mount Nebo is 
designated as " over against Jericho." * The top of Pisgah, a part of 
Nebo, is described in the same way.' The plain of Jericho, the site 
of the ancient city, reveal themselves immediately before and below an 
observer on the heights of Jebel Sigahah. 

I. Respecting the idolatry of the Israelites. After the descent of 
the Israelites from the top of Pisgah, they " abode in Shittim," ' " in 
the valley over against Beth-peor," * and " the daughters of Moab . . . 
called the people unto the sacrifices of their gods : and the people did 
eat, and bowed down to their gods. And Israel joined himself unto 
Baal-peor." * 

Before the descent, the camp of Israel on the summits of Pisgah or 
tlie mountains of Abarim, extended over more ground than the very 
tops of these heights, probably it reached to the Springs of Pisgah on 
either side. It embraced, therefore, the height of Baal-peor. The 
people were attracted by the first temple they had ever seen : they went 
in curiosity, they beheld its splendor, and were fascinated by its rites. 
They did not tarry at this station ; but no sooner had they reached the 
lower plains, than their eyes and hearts went off to the beautiful fane 
and its sensual services. • 

Allured, too, by the daughters of Moab, they soon found their 
way back and joined themselves to Baal-peor. That this was easily 
done is evident from the fact that the sanctuary was in full sight, and 
the way, as we have already seen, was an easy well trodden road, with 
little doubt in their time, to the very door of the temple. 

But they may not have gone so far to join themselves to Baal-peor. 
The wandering of the day that ended in the discovery of this road 
brought me to a conical hill on the border of Wat4t en-Na^am by the 
luxuriant Wadi el-Kiina*iseh. It rose, perhaps, not more than twenty- 
five feet above the table-land on the south, but as it stood on the 
very edge of the plateau, its northern side rose from sixty to seventy 
feet above the ground of the wadi. Its top measured fifty feet across : 
on it a platform had been erected twenty -three feet square. Now it 

* Deuteronomy xxxii : 49. ' Numbers xxv : 1. 

« Ibid, xxxiv : 1. * Deut. iu : 29. 

•Numb, xxv: 1-3. 
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had become ruined and hidden by its own rubbish, through which, how- 
ever, three courses of good-sized stones, each a foot thick, were visible. 
The interest of the whole matter centered in a disk of sandstone, four 
feet four inches in diameter, by nine inches in thickness. Its position 
was on the south side of the platform, half overturned, supported at an 
angle of about forty degrees by a block behind. It was much weather- 
worn, and showed no trace of sculpture or inscription. Underneath a 
little channel ran from centre toward the base, that may have been 
nothing more than an effect of time. It recalled at once the great disks 
in KiifaTr 'A hi Bedd and Khirbet el-Quwaijtyeh, which it resembled in 
every respect. In common with those great circles it seemed to have 
no earthly use. There may seem little foundation for saying that this 
was a similitude of the sun and a symbol of Baal, to which men once 
bowed down, and before which they did eat and offer sacrifices. But 
for what end should such a peculiar, isolated hill be selected, be care- 
fully built upon by a large, square stage, its southern wall be set out with 
a heavy, circular stone lining east and west, if it was not to be a high 
place and an altar for idolatrous sacrifice ? Even without excavation 
in this land it may turn out that the gods of the Moabites were simply 
orbs of stone, instead of pottery calves and shameful Ashtoreths. 

Farther west a hill-top presented a round platform thirteen feet in 
diameter ; and still another retained the foundation of a circular wall 
over five feet thick, surrounding, excepting the entrance, a space only 
six feet in diameter. The places where the Israelites were seduced to 
Baal may have been the prominent points along the verge of this pla- 
teau, contiguous to the plain, at their very doors. 

J. Respecting the scene of Moses' death. At the encampment of 
Israel in Shittim, on this side Jordan, near Jericho, the command of 
Che Lord came to Moses '' Get thee up into this mount Abarim." ' 
This mount must have been adjacent. In recounting their wanderings 
io the new generation that was to go over the river, Moses refers to 
this injunction in the form "Get thee up into the top of Pisgah.*'* 
The top of Pisgah, therefore, is again the mount Abarim. On the self- 
same day, at the conclusion of this rehearsal of events, after Moses 
song, yet before his final blessing, God repeated his command saying 
" Get thee up into this mountain Abarim, unto mount Nebo, which is 
in the land of Moab, that is over against Jericho ; and behold the land 
of Canaan." ^ Here this mountain Abarim is spoken of as, apparently, 
a portion of mount Nebo and as near as before. Last of all, we read, 

» Numbers xxvii : 13. ' Deuteronomy ill : 27. " Ibid, xxxii : 49. 
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" And Moses went up from the plains of Moab unto the mountain of 
Nebo, to the top of Pisgah, that is over against Jericho." * Moses 
went to the summit of Pisgah, d-hdr N'ehd^^ towards mount Nebo. 
The preposition el denotes direction or tendency in a local sense, and 
is well rendered by ' towards.' The destination of Moses was the top 
of the hill, rosh horPisgdh^ in the direction of Nebo ; he went to the 
latter, but stopped short of its height. All of this indicates that the 
hill Pisgah lay before Mount Nebo, and corresponds well with the rela- 
tive position of Jebel Si^ghah as the extremity of Jebel Neb^'. A 
striking perpetuation of this Hebrew term.rosA as the foremost part of 
a headland occurs in the Arabic word rda of the same signification, a 
term which the BedwAn use frequently in desciibing Siaghah in our 
talks. 

The route of Moses as he went up from the plains of Moab was no 
new one to him, he had already come down from the " top of the hill " 
with his people. He had enjoyed the view before as one of natural 
beauty, and as a first sight of the land of the forefathers of his people, 
to which their children were then returning. He now went up to look 
on the wonderful scene again for the last time not only, but also for 
the presence of the Lord, who was himself to show him the Land of 
Promise from beginning to end, gi^aciously directing him to the allot- 
ments of the difierent tribes one after another. Out of all the tribes 
the territory of not one is missing in this marvellous scene, if we may 
reckon the land of Simeon to be in the glimpse we get of the south 
country, and the extremity of the lot of Asher to be amid the most 
distant hills in the north, to the right of the retreat of Dan. In addi- 
tion to these, all Jebel 'Ausha^ is Gad ; the hills to the west of the up- 
per Jordan and the Lake of Gennesaret are Naphtali ; the district east 
of Monnt Tabov is Zebulun; the ranges eistward of little Hermon aT^d 
then. antaiuL >f Gilboa areL^achar; *iehilU f Samu.'\a are !^.an- 
asseh; the mountains of Ephraimare surpassed in extent only by those 
of Judah. Below lies Benjamin climbing up to Bethel and the Holy 
City ; the spot from which we are looking away is Beuben. This is the 
only height which brings them all into view. Neither of the summits 
of Jebel Neb^' do it. This, therefore, is Pisgah, for Moses would not 
have gone further back to gain but little in altitude to lose greatly in 
view. Possibly the extremity of the ridge on the south may not more 

1 Deuteronomy xxxiv ; 1. • njDBn OtfiT 
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than slightly dijffer in this respect, but, if it does, this hill of Pisgah is 
the singular spot in the whole country, the sole outlook upon all the 
tribes. 

Three particulars of the narrative of the last survey of Moses remain 
to be considered. 

J^rst : That ** unto Dan " * refers to the northern conquest of 
Leshem,^ rather than to the first inheritance of the tribe by the sea, is 
made certain by the words of Moses in his last blessing, only just before 
coming up from the plain to die, '' he shall leap from Bashan." ' In 
the picture the view breaks away from the edge of the land of Gilead, 
and flies unto the hills of Dan. 

Second : Concerning the words " unto the utmost sea." * The Medi- 
terranean is not visible from any point on this side the lower Jordan 
and the Dead Sea, not excepting Jebel 'Ausha^ or Jebel 'Attar^. 
These words do not affect this site for Pisgah any more than if it were 
the highest point east of the Dead Sea. In point of fact the coasts of 
the western sea were reallotted to Simeon, and occupied by a portion of 
Dan whose borders went out too little for them. But taking no ad- 
vantage of this fact, which would go to show that the words exhibit 
the zeal of him who inserted them rather than his fidelit}'^, either the 
preposition ddh ^ must be read " towards " or the passage must be am- 
plified into '' Judah whose borders reach as far as the western sea." 
Otherwise the words will have to be regarded as an addition by a com- 
mentator whose eye never rested on the scene. The description reads 
much more naturally without them. They bear the impression of an 
interpolated formula, being an exact repetition of ddh hd-yam ha-dhd- 
rdn ' '* even unto the uttermost sea," in the promise respecting the 
limits of the possessions of Israel,^ a promise which was not fulfilled 
till the reigns of David and of Solomon. 

An evident addition oocurs in the words " but no man knoweth of 
his sepulchre unto this ddy." ®. What day ? Manifestly not the day 
of the writing all that precedes, excepting the words in question, as 
well as the three verses fallowing." 

These last three verses of the chapter form an appendix, possibly of 
no earlier date, " And there arose not a prophet since in Israel like 

* Deuteronomy xxxiv : 1. " pins^n D'^H 1? 

' Joshua xix: 47. ^neuC^-.Z^. 

•Deut. xxxiii:23. .J^,i^ xxxiv: 6. 

'Ibid, xxxiv: 2. 'Ibid, verses 10-13. 
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unto Moses." How many yea^s or centuries had elapsed at the time of 
this '^ since " ? The narrative of Joshua continues the history from 
the death of Moses, so that the genuineness of this appendix is open 
to question. It may remain as a portion of the inspired record. These 
two short clauses, however, undoubtedly date from an early recension. 

Third: In regard to the words ''unto Zoar." * The order in the 
demonstration of the land was from a neighboring district on the 
north to the extreme south, and round by a return to the nearest place 
in view, Jericho, and then naturally it went on to Zoar, a point nearer 
the land of Gilead, the place of departure. In this way a circuit is 
completed. It would be unnatural and unaccountable to go back from 
Jericho to a point at the southern end of the Dead Sea, having once 
passed over that region, and then stop there. Besides, the southern 
end of the Dead Sea is not visible from the highest parts of these pro- 
montories: nothing south of Masada is within view from the ex- 
tremity of Jebel Si^hah, and if this be Pisgah, within the limits oi 
its prospect. To place this ancient city of Zoar on the shore of the 
Dead Sea south of Masada, much more in the embouchure of Wadi el- 
KarSJs: on the Lisan, is to make this description untrue. Rather let 
it be in the plain o'n this side Jordan northward, near the base of the 
mountains. It will then be in full view, both from Pisgah and from 
the heights east of Bethel. Lot " lifted up his eyes, and beheld all 
the circuit of the Jordan, that it was well watered, . . . even as the 
garden of the Lord, like the land of Egypt, as thou comest unto 
Zoar." ' Then Lot chose him all this circuit of the Jordan' and 
"journeyed east," * and dwelt in the cities of the circuit, which can 
be no other than the circle before us. Lot could not have seen a plain 
wide and broad at the other end of the Dead Sea, had there been a 
second, nor would he have journeyed east to go there. One can 
hardly allow him to choose the circuit of the Jordan, journey east to 
reach it, and then make him, for some unaccountable reason, prefer 
and transport himself with all his flocks to the southern coast of the 
Dead Sea, forty-five miles away. 

Again, the course of the earliest recorded expedition in history, of 
the four Assyrian kings, is clear. From the east they came to 
" mount Seir, unto El-paran, wliich is by the wilderness " of the south. 
"And they retumed,^ and came to . . . Kadesh, and smote all the 

* Deuteronomy xxxiv : 3. ' '^^'^?D ^SS'lS 

« QenesU xiU : 10. , jjjj^' \^^^ ^{_ 
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country of the Amalekites, and also the Amorites, that dwelt in 
Hazezon-tamar " * or En-gedi, which is ^ Ain Jidi across the sea. 
Surely, now, if the five kings had dwelt at the south of the Dead Sea, 
they would have been overthrown before this in battle there. The 
four kings would not have left them behind. Their natural course is 
northward, and the five kings are yet to be attacked. They proceed, 
and find the five kings before them, ready for battle in the vale of 
Siddim, having come down to that point from the cities of the plain. 
The latter were defeated and dispersed. But the victorious invaders 
went on to Sodom, where they found Lot still residing : they took his 
goods, as well as the food and the spoils of the other cities, and de- 
parted. If, now, this had occurred at the southern end of the Dead 
Sea, which way would they have departed? Most likely eastward: 
certainly not backward past En-gedi again ; nor, with any probability, 
northward on the east of the Dead Sea. Abram near Hebron, 
hearing what had befallen his nephew Lot at the north end of the 
Dead Sea, started northward to the rescue, and smote the Assy- 
rians at the sources of the Jordan, and pursued them unto Hobah' 
on the left hand of Damascus. Had the five cities been at the south 
of the Dead Sea Abram would have sallied out south-eastward from 
Mamre. These victors manifestly would not have carried Lot past his 
uncle on his own side of the sea, nor, by going up the eastern side, have 
given Abram the advantage of heading them off at the northern end. 

On the return of Abram, the king of Sodom went out to meet him 
at the valley of Shaveh, which is the king's dale, and Melchizedek, 
king of Salem, priest of the most high God, brought forth bread and 
wine.* The expression in Hebrews is *' Abraham returning from the 
slaughter of the kings," * and the impression given by the narrative 
is, that he brought Lot home before he himself reached his own, and 
that at the same time the two kings came out only a little way to 
meet the conqueror of Chedorlaomer and his allies, and not that they 
came up to Hebron from the far end of the Dead Sea. 

As late as seven and six hundred years before the coming of our 
Lord, Isaiah and Jeremiah associate Zoar with Heshbon, Elealeh, and 
the waters of Nimrim, all which are well-known to be north of the 
Dead Sea.* 

These three narratives are quite sufficient to establish the locality 

1 Genesis xiv ; 6, 7. * Ibid, verses 17, 18. 

^ Ibid, verse 15. * Hebrews vii : 1. 

^ Isaiah xv : 4, 5, 6. Jeremiah xlviii : 84. 
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of the ancient city Zoar. The modem town of Josephus, Eusebius 
and the Crusaders, must have been another place of the same name. 
Of the five ancient cities, Zoar was " the little " one that was spared 
as a refuge for Lot, in acceptance of his petition. Heretofore it had 
been called Bela. It was reached between dawn and the rising of the 
sun.* It remained to fall within the view of Moses from Pisgah. 
From "Jericho, the city of palm trees, unto Zoar," was equiva- 
lent to denoting the double plain, from one side to the other. Its 
eastern border, where the mountains fall upon it, are all beneath the 
eye of one standing on either summit of Jebel Si^ghah. 

With the exception, therefore, of those doubtful words " unto the 
utmost sea " we find that the view described is actually visible even 
in its evident limits, and possibly, even more. Here is no need of 
aught to be imagined^ or supplied at the suggestion of what is present. 
A spiritual elevation to see what is beyond would add little to the 
extent of the prospect, and nothing to its sublimity. 

K. Respecting the burial-place of Moses. The last command of 
Jehovah contained the words, " And die in the mount whither thou 
goest up." ^ That mount was the hill Pisgah.^ After the death of 
Moses it is added : And the Lord '' buried him in a valley in the land 
of Moab, over against Beth-peor." * The preposition here is miU^^ 
whose ordinary and essential signification is '' before " generally " imme- 
diately before." It may mean "at or beside," but at the same time 
" before, over against, close by " yet '' in front of." The meaning t)f the 
designation " over against " would be in a valley facing Beth-peor, very 
much as Jeshimon and Jericho are in front of Pisgah and Beth-peor. 
As we have already seen, a spur runs down from the second summit of 
Jebel Siaghah, Peor, to Wadi ^Ayun Mus4, where it ends in a little 
knoll; and that the extremity of the last summit, Pisgah, falls off 
by terraces toward the west and the plateau of WS,t4t en-Na^am. 
The burial-place of the leader, lawgiver, seer, may have been high in 
this broad valley between the two. A spot looking over against the 
land he longed to enter, would be his fitting resting place. Or, it may 
have been in the greater, inner and more retired Wadi Hai's^. Both 
were below the sanctuary of the abomination of the Moabites; but we^ 
may suppose that the command of Jehovah had already been executed 

* Dean Stanley, art. Moses in Smith's * Deuteronomy xxxii : 50. 

Bible Dictionajy. Cowley's poem To t^d "Ibid, xxxiv: 1. 

Boyal Society. Chiswicked., vol. I., p. * Ibid, verse 6. 

283. Macaulay, Essay on Bacon, Amer. * i^i^ 
repr., p. 287. 
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here at the time of the revenge Tipon the Moabites and the extermina- 
tion of the Midianites, "Ye shall utterly destroy all the places, 
wherein the nations which ye shall possess served their gods, upon the 
high mountains, and upon the hills, and under every green tree : And 
ye shall overthrow their altars, and break their pillars, and burn their 
groves with fire ; and ye shall hew down the gi*aven images of thfeir 
gods, and destroy the names of them out of that place." * Such • 
overthrow would certainly commence at the greatest shrine of Baal 
on the highest mountain. And yet he who had been worshiped here 
was loth to have the body of Moses buried so near.' 

lY. From correspondence with historical descriptions. 

A. Respecting Mount Abarim. Josephus in his recital of the 
death of Moses does not mention Mount Nebo, but Mount Abarim 
only, which we find synonymous with the summit of Pisgah. They 
who accompanied him to the place where he was to vanish out of 
sight, following and weeping, were the senate, Eleazar the high priest, 
and Joshua their commander. " Now as he was come upon the mount- 
ain called Abarim (namely a lofty height lying over against Jericho, 
aflbrding those who stand upon it a view of the best and greatest part 
of the land of Canaan), he dismissed the senate. And as he was about 
to embrace Eleazar and Joshua, still talking with them, a cloud suddenly 
stood over him, and he disappeared in a certain valley. Yet he wrote 
in the holy books that he died, fearing lest it should be said, that, 
because of his extraordinary virtue, he had gone to God." ^ 

One cannot but contrast the human account with the divine ; — a 
hero exhorting those that were near him not to render his departure 
so lamentable, and they restraining themselves, though weeping still 
towards one another ; and the incomparable prophet, whom Jehovfiih 
knew face to face, ascending the mount alone to meet the Lord there, 
for a complete revelation of the Land of Promise, the view whereof 
should change into that of which it was the type, for no farther part- 
ing, but for transformation into the image of Ilim of whom he had been 
a type, as guide and ruler and mediator of the chosen people. 

* Deuteronomy xli : 2, 3. 'Ijydow, koI irpoaofii^^ovvrog avrolg kri" 

^ Jude 9. ve<i>ov^ al(t>vi6iov vTrep avrov <yrdvrof, a4>avu 

' ' i2f d'eiTi Tip bpEi T(f> *Apapei KjoXjovjjik- l^erai Kara tlvoq ^apayyog. yeypa(i>e (T avrov 

v(fi eyivero' tovto & v-ipijAov 'leptxovvrog h ralg lepaig ^ifiTuoLq rei^vecjTa, deiaaq /i^ 

avTiKpvg KElrai^ y^v apiarTjv rov Xavavaiov 6C vizEpPo'krjv r^g irepl avrov apETTJg itpbg 

<a^ TrT^^iaTTiv napixov rolg kif avrov ko- rb t^eIov avrbv avax(^pvoaL ro^^fi^cuaiv 

roTcreveiv aTriirsfiTre r^v yepovaiav, aaiza' eiirelv, AnUq, «7iw?/Lib. IV. 8. 48. 
(ofiivov de kol rbv 'ETi^d^apov avrov Kal 
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The passage, however, is quoted simply to show that at the time of 
Josephus Abarim, not Nebo, was regarded as the scene of Moses' 
death. 

Under the head of Abarim an important ps^^sage occurs in the Ono- 
mastikon. 

llie words of Eusebius are : 

" Abarim, the mountain in which Moses died : it is said, also, ti be 
mount Nabau, and it is the land of Moab over against Jericho be- 
yond the Jordan upon the summit of Phasgo. And it is pointed out in 
going up from Libias toward Heshbon, called by the same names, hard 
by mount Phogor also bearing this name to the present time, thence also 
the region is still called Phasgo."* 

The words of Jerome are : 

" Abarim, the mountain on which Moses died. It is said also to be 
Mount Nabau in the land of Moab opposite Jericho beyond Jordan, on 
the brow of Phasga. And it is pointed out in the ascent from Livias 
to Heshbon, still called by its ancient designation next to mount 
Phogor, which retains its olden name, from which the region round 
about it until now is called Phasga." ^ 

These terms accord most happily with the location and character of 
the summit of Jebel Si4ghah. Abarim " is said to be mount Nebo," 
" right opposite Jericho." The position is on the summit of Phasga, 
Pisgah. It is easily pointed out to one going up or ascending from 
Libias to Heshbon, whose appellations are handed down from former 
times as standing in connection with mount Peor, an ancient name 
also still retained, from which the region aroimd then derived the 
appellative Pisgah. Phogor, and Bethphogor are the forms of 
the LXX for Beth-peor : Phasgo and Phasga are transliterations of 
Pisgah. The old confusion between the names Pisgah and Peor would 
seem perpetuated here still, had we not already found Peor to be one 
of the summits of Pisgah. These indications are precise to the last 
degree for the position of Abarim, Pisgah and Peor, and go to show 

^ 'A/?ape///, 6pog kv (f) M.ava^g kre^^ra, * Abarim, mons in quo mortuus est 

Xeyerai 6^ elvat 6pog Na^ai^j Kai kartv rj Moses. Dicitur autem et mons esse Na- 

yij Mcjap avriKpv 'lepixo) vTchp rdv'lop' bau, in terra Mo ab contra Jericho supra 

6dv7^ km Kopv(i>7}v <f>a(ry6. Kal Seifcwtai Jordanem in supercilio Phasg^. Osten- 

avi6vTCJv aird Aipiddoc ettI 'EasPovv roig diturque aacendentibus do Liviade in 

avTolg bv6/Liaffi mMfiEvov^ Trlrjaiov tov Esbum antiquohodiequevocabulo juxta 

^oybp bpovg, ' ovra koi elg devpo ;jfp?7«art- montem Phogor, nomen pristinum reti- 

^ovTog^ kv&a Kal ^ x^P^ ^^r ^^^ vi)v bvofia- nentem, a quo circa eum regio usque 

^erai ^acrycj. Ed. Larsow et Parthey, p. 6. nunc appellatur Phasga. Ibid. p. 7. 
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that all at dififerent times were names for the same centre and adjacent 
region. 

Libias lay somewhere between Jericho and Heshbon on the eastern 
plain of the Jordan. Jtsephus says " Betharamphtha, which was a 
city also, having surrounded with walls, he proclaimed as Julias, after 
the wife of the emperor." * 

But the empress Livia did not receive the name of Julia until after 
the death of Augustus, a.d., 14, fifteen years subsequent to the build- 
ing of the wall round the city, not later than B. c. 1. Libias, then, 
must have been the original name of the place : likewise indicated by 
the fact that long before the time required by this statement Josephua 
mentions Libias as among the twelve cities Alexander had taken from 
the Arabians.'* Herod, therefore, may have named the place at its 
founding Libias in honor of Livia Drusilla the wife of Augustus, his 
Koman patron and friend, and afterward, on the completion of the for- 
tifications, perhaps equivalent to rebuilding the city, he formally re-, 
named the place Julias, in compliment to the royal matron as she as- 
sumed her new title. 

This is sustained by Eusebius and Jerome. Eusebius : '^ Bethramph- 
,tha, is a name given among Assyrians ; but it is now called Libias." ' 

Jerome : *' Betharara, a city of the tribe of Gad near to the Jordan, 
which is called Bethramphtha by the Sj^rians, and by Herod was 
named Livias in honor of Augustus." * 

Again : " Libias, of which mention is not once made in this book 
about Hebrew places, is a city across the Jordan, constructed or re- 
stored in honor of Livia, mother of Tiberius, from whom also it re- 
ceived the name Libias, according to the testimony of Eusebius in the 
Chronicon. This is the same place with that called Betharan in the 
Scriptures, in the allotment of the tribe of Gad." * 

' Brj^apafK^^d d^, TrSXig tjv kjoX avrv^ ramphtha, et ab Herode in .honore M. 

TEixec Trepi?M(3G>Py 'lovXidSa aTrd tov av- Augusti Livias cognominata est. Ibid. 

TOKpciTopoc dyopeuec rjjg ywaiKdg, Antiq, p. 113. 
Jud. Lib. XVIIL 2. 1. * Libias, cujusnon semel in hoc libro 

^ ^H<yav d' avrat^ M^da^a^ Na/?aAAa>, de loots Hebraiois fit mentio, urbs est 

Atpidgj /c r. A. Antiq. Jud, Lib. XIV. trans Jordanem, in honorem Livtse 

1. 4. matris Tiberii exstruota vel reparata, 

' Bij^pa/x^^d^ Trap' *AGGvpio6LQ* airrj 6k 4 qua et Libiadis nomen aooepit teste 

*eanv y vvv Ka7jovfiev7i Aipcdg, Ed. sup. Eusebio in Chronioo. Hanc eadem esse 

cit. p. 112. oum ea, quss Betharan in Scriptura 

* Betharam, oivitas tribus Gad juxta dioitar, in sorte tribus Gad. 
Jordanem, quaB a Syris dicitnr Beth- 
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In the CQironikon Eusebius briefly says, " Herod founded Tiberias 
after the name of the emperor Tiberius : likewise Libias." ^ 

Under the head of Araboth Moab, they again speak of Libias in con- 
nection with Peor. 

Eusebius : " Araboth Moab, where the people were numbered the 
second time. Aquila : At the level places of Moab. Symmachus : To 
the plain of Moab, which is near the Jordan against Jericho. And 
it is a place at the present time pointed out by the side of mount Peor, 
which lies close at hand to those going up from Libias to Heshbon of 
Arabia over against Jericho." * 

Jerome : " Araboth Moab, where the people were the second time 
numbered, which Aquila interprets the low or level lands of Moab, 
this being his custom, in order that the desert on account of its level 
character may be translated by o/xaX^v, i.e. , level and plane. Symma- 
chus, again, for Araboth Moab translated : The plains of Moab. And 
up to the present day there is a place which is so called next to mount 
Peor, as one goes up from Libias to Heshbon in Arabia over against 
Jericho." ' 

Beth-aram yet awaits identification by local research, yet it may be 
safely considered to be Tell er-R&meh, or not far from it, in the midsl^ 
of the eastern plain. On the one hand it lay beside or beneath Mount 
Peor, while on the other it lay at a fixed distance, five Roman miles, 
south of Beth-nimrah.* Thus the two writers of the Onomastikon 
agree in saying, " Bethnamran, beyond Jordan, which the tribe of Gad 
built, i^nd it is now the village Bethnamaris at about the fifth mile 
to the north of Libias."* This Bethnamaris is clearly the present 
Ntmrin, just about somewhat less than five miles north of Tell er-R^- 

^ *lB.p66ric iKTtas TipepiaSa eI(; dvo/xa hanc habens consuetudinem, nt ere- 

TiPepiov Kaiaapo^. 6 avrb^ Aipidda. Ed. mum propter planiciem biial^ id est 

Schoene, p. 148. aequalem interpretetur et planam. De- 

' 'Apa/?6)i? MG>ap^ kv&a dsi'TEpov fjpL-&' nlque Symmachus pro Araboth Moab 

fiil^ri 6 hzd^, *AK.v2,ag Trpbg bfiala Mwa/?. campestria Moab transtulit ; et est us- 

Xiffifiaxog enl ri^ wedcdSa rijg Mcj4/?, rj kariv que hodie locus juxta montem Phogor, 

M Tov *lopSavov Kara *lepcxci), ml kari euntibus a Liviade in Esebon Arabis9 

T&iroq etg Sevpo Seikvvjlisvoc irapa t(^ 6pei contra Jericho, qui itaappellatur. Ibid. 

4foy6pj b irapdKeiTai avidvTcjv dirb AiPidSog p. 47. 

knl "Eaepovv rye *Apaplag dvriKpv 'leptx^, * Numbers xxxii : 36. 

Ed. sup. cit. p. 46. • Br^va/ipdv^ iztpav tov 'lopSdvov^ tjv 

i • Araboth Moab, ubi secundo nume- (fiKo66u.7jae (^vXrj Vd6. Kai kfm vvv K6fi^ 

ratus est populus,*quod Aquila inter- BT^^vafiaplg cjg aTzd mjiieiov e' AifiidSog h 

pretatur humilia sive sequalia Moab, popebig. Ed. sup. cit. p. 116. 
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meh. Libias then was Beth-aram, a border town of the tribe of Gad 
in the plain near the Jordan, about equally distant from Beth-nimrah, 
NImrin, and Beth-peor, Jebel SMghah. 

Araboth Moab was that part of the plain which lay between Mount 
Peor and the Jordan down below Jericho. Even to the time of Eusebius 
the position was still pointed out alongside of the mountain. It ap- 
peared, too, in making the ascent from Libias to Heshbon. The use 
of the verb " to point out " shows that Peor was a little distance away. 
Now, to one ascending from Libias to Heshbon by way of the route 
of Wddi Hasban, before entering the hills the plain of Araboth 
Moab stretched away toward the south. Beyond the little hills 
of the promontory's breaking up immediately below, the single 
termination of Jebel Siaghah stood conspicuously forth. No more 
prominent point could present itself to be pointed out than Mount 
Peor or Pisgah, from the lower part of the route from Libias to Hesh- 
bon, Peor as a round head, high and bold, Pisgah as a great hill on the 
right, offering no salient point. Only once does Peor go quite out of 
sight, on entrance among the little hills of gorgeous sandstones of 
every red and violet hue. Emerging above them the route follows the 
crest and the high mountain-side, north of and far above the wadi- 
bed. Here for a distance of between two and three miles, all 
three summits of Jebel Siaghah, the ruin-bound brow of Peor 
most conspicuous among them, stand out in plain sight, liftiiig 
themselves clear of the intervening ridge, Sar4bit el-Miishaqqar. 
Another ascent to Heshbon may have been taken by the excellent Ro- 
man road over the broad ridge Sardbit el-Miishaqqar between Wadl 
Hasban and W^di 'Aytin Miisa. While Libias may not have been 
so far south as to make the latter the most direct route, still it may 
have been chosen by many wayfarers, and to them, of course, the 
whole range of Nebo, Peor and Pisgah lay exposed on the right in full 
view through the route, uprising in its grandest proportions, as far as 
the top of el-Mushaqqar. 

B. Respecting Nebo. Here we turn again to the Onomastikon. 

Eusebius says : " Nebo, a mountain beyond the Jordan over against 
Jericho in Moab, where Moses died. And it is shown even till now 
at the sixth mile-mark from Heshbon toward the west." * 

* 'Sapav^bpo^vrchp Tbv*lopddv7jv &irhav- arj i?inv ^EaPovg eig dwTftdg, Ed. sup. oit. 
Tt 'lepixovg kv t^ Mw(i/3, iv^a he'X^ijTTioe p. 294. 
'ULuvaijq, naX deiKwrai elg in vvv airb g' 
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Jerome : " Nabau, which in the Hebrew is called Nebo, a mountain 
over Jordan opposite Jericho, in the land of Moab, where Moses died. 
It is also pointed out down to the present moment, in the sixth mile 
from the city Heshbon over against the eastern quarter." * 
I Mount Nebo 1,500 years later than the time of Eusebius is pointed 
out even till now in Jebel Neba', south-westward of Hasbdn just about 
six Roman miles, coming round by the plain and along the ridge of 
the mountainous range. Peor lies an English mile and a quarter, Pis- 
gah a mile and a half farther down westward at the end of the range. 
While Josephus regarded Abarim as the scene of Moses' death, these 
Christian writers believe Nebo to have been the memorable spot. 

What may have been meant by '' over against the eastei-n quarter " 
is not clear, unless there be a copyist's blunder of orientcdem for occi- 
dentcdem. 

For the city Nebo these authorities in the same work give quite a 
different locality. 

Eusebius : " Nabor, is a city of the children of Reuben in the coun- 
try of Canaan, of which Isaiah makes mention in the vision against the 
land of Moab, and Jeremiah also. . . . And now Nabab is shown as 
a deserted place distant from Heshbon eight miles toward the south."* 

Jerome : '* Nabo, a city of the sons of Reuben in the region of Gil- 
ead, of which Isaiah speaks in the vision against Moab, as also Jere- 
miah. . . . But even to the present day Naba is shown as a desert 
place, distant from the city of Heshbon eight miles against the southern 
quarter," ^ 

This indication of direction " south," would be just as near the truth 
for Jebel Neb^' as was the *' west " of Eusebius. The Greek word, 
however, may mean " south-west " equally well, and then the direction 
for the city would be exactly that of Mount Nebo from Heshbon. The 
distance would be close to the truth, too, as the site already considered 

m 

* Nabau, quod hebraice dicitur Nebo, SiearCxja ''EaPovc ar^/xeloig ri' ziq vSrov, Ed. 

mons supra Jordanem contra Jerichum sup. cit. p. 294. 

in terra Moab, ubi Moses mortuus est. 'Ifabo, civitas filiorum Ruben in re- 

Et usque hodie ostenditur in sexto mil- gione G-alaad, cujus meminit Isaias in 

liario urbis Esbus contra orientalem visione contra Moab, et J^emias. . 

plagam. Ibid. p. 295. . . . Sed et usque hodie ostenditur de- 

' NapG)pj TrdXif VLGrv Toi'^tv ev x^P9 sertus locus Naba, distans a civitate 
Xavadvj ^C i^oX 'Ruatac fiifivT/rai h dpdaet Esbus millibus octo contra meridianam 
T^ Kara r^c Mcjapindoc, Koi 'Ie/oe//tac. plagam. Ibid, p, 295. 
Kol SeiKwrat. vvv iprifiog ^ "Napdji 
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for the city Nebo, if it is not to be separated from the mountain ; for . 
the ruins of el-Mukhaiyat were found to be between one and two miles 
south of the summit of Neb^', which we have just seen was placed at 
six Roman miles from Heshbon. So far as these indications are con- 
cerned this position accords sufficiently well with all we know and all 
we might naturally expect for the station of the city Nebo. 

On the other hand, if it be not taken for granted that the town was 
on Mount Nebo, the associations of the former would place it in a very 
different quarter. In the denunciation of Jeremiah it is specified first 
as the most prominent of all Moab's idolatrous cities : then follows 
Kiijathaim, afterward Horonaim, Luhith, Aroer and Dibon. Nebo 
was a city of Moab against which Heshbon and its region are described 
as devising evil.' In Isaiah's burden of Moab, Nebo is enumerated 
between Dibon and Medeba.^ In the days of Moses Nebo was reck- 
oned between Kirjathaira and Baal-meon.' A still more definite inti- 
mation is given in the record of Bela, son of Azaz, " who dwelt in Aroer, 
even unto Nebo and Baal-meon," * in whose time the city of Nebo must 
have occupied a spot from Aroer a little short of Baal-meon, for the 
latter is given as the farthest limit of Bela's dwelling-range. Nebo the 
town then could not have been farther away : whereas Nebo the mount 
lay fully &ve miles to the north-west. A comment of Jerome seems to 
indicate this very neighborhood for the city. " He is gone up over 
Nebo and over Medeba, the excellent cities : a whole province shall 
wail. For in Nebo was the sacred idol Chemosh, which is known by 
another name, Beelphegor." * These indications seem to point to a site 
south of Madebd eastward of Ma^in for the city of Nebo. 

But all these ruins in their present dimensions are too small for 
the wants of the city Nebo which must have been one of the chief 
centres of Moab. According to another translation the witness of the 
Moabite stone reads " And Chemosh said to me, go take Nebo against 
Israel. (And I) went in the night, and I fought against it from the 
break of dawn till noon, and I took it, and slew in all seven thousand 
(men, but I did not kill) the women (and ma)idens, for (I) devoted 
(them) to Ashtar-Chemosh ; and I took from it (the ves)sels of Jehovah 

* Jeremiah xlviii : 1, 2. ban nobiles civitates. Ululabit umyeisa 

* Isaiah xv : 2. provintia. In Nabo enim erat Ghamos 
'Numbers xxxii: 37, 38. idolum consecratum quod alio nomine 
^ 1 Chronicles v : 8. appeUatur Beelphegor. Comfnent sup. 
' Ascendit super Nabo et super Meda- Isaiah xv : 2. 
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and offered them before Chemosh." * Seven thousand men represent 
at least thirty-five thousand inhabitants, a very large number for any 
of the cities of Moab. Taking the present city of es-SSlt as a standard 
of comparison, a city almost without improvement on ancient plans 
of building or manner of life, into which possibly four thousand 
people gather at night, Heshbon may have sheltered eight thousand 
inhabitants, Medeba six, and Baal-meon five thousand people of all 
sexes and ages. The people all were pastoral ; they gathered in little 
towns and villages thickly scattered over the rising grounds of the 
land, and did not congregate in large centres. So now we find little 
clusters of ruins every half-mile in many parts of Moab. There is no 
great metropolis in the country. ^Amman is the largest of the old 
cities, but *AmmAn was city, country, and all for the children of the 
half-brother of Moab. Its ruins now, of the city in its latest prosperity 
of Roman and Christian times, would not indicate a population of 
thii-ty-five thousand. In ancient times its citadel site could not have 
made room for one-fifth part that number. And so that number is far 
too great for Nebo. Undoubtedly in ancient times population in the 
Holy Land was dense, far more so than its present towns would lead 
one to suspect ; but it must be remembered that in this case nearly all 
the cities of Moab were within a distance of fifteen miles, and that as 
Medeba, Baal-meon, Kirjathaim, Jahaz, Aroer, Dibon were close by, 
Nebo could not have been so much greater than they. Still a large ruin 
is required for Nebo, larger than any the mountain affords. 

Again, this region does not suit the character of " desolation " or 
"desei*t place." It is true these words may be interpreted as meaning 
simply " forsaken" or *• unfrequented " at that time. Around Mount 
Nebo were high places of Baal, which surely would not be situated in 
any barren region, as this is far from being. Yet, the very house of 
Peor, the abomination of the Moabites, was converted into a basilica, 
probably a Christian church, and, possibly, in the ver}' days of 
Eusebius and Jerome. 

••t:?t t^- 'in r r ~t:«- • ^. 

^•v' i^*. .«vi .—v.v ^»..^* _t.^ -^^ Lines 14-U3. Rendering of Dr. Gins- 
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For these reasons the indication south of Heshbon " eight miles " 
ought to be proven by a thorough examination of the ground. * 

The Moabite stone shows that Nebo or Nobah the city was on the 
strongly contested border-land between Israel and Moab, which fell 
along a line running from Baal-meon through Nebo and Medeba to 
Jahaz. This would be a point about three miles south of Medeba 
and two miles east of Meon in a district which promises no better for 
a desert place than the mountains of Abarim. It is a country rolling 
in dry, bare hills down towards the valley of the Zarq4 Ma^in, yet the 
soil must be as rich and deep as that of the Mtshor of Medeba,^ and 
of the hills on the south-east. Nebo the town must await this search. 

May it not be that this name of Nebo the city or place, in contra- 
distinction from the mountain, is a synonym of '" Nophah which 
reacheth unto Medeba." ' In this passage Nophah,* as a locality, might 
without difficulty be identical with the Nobah,* of Gideon's route when 
in pursuit of the princes of Midian, and yet be little farther than Jog- 
behah away from Succoth.' The form of the Moabite stone for Nebo 
is N-b-h ^ the very same radicals, except the last, which is the softer 
breathing. 

* Dr. Robinson carefiilly distin- south of Heshbon. The obvious inter 

gnishes between city and mount. " In pretation here is, that both mountain 

one place (Numbers xxxiii : 47) it is and town lay in a south-west direction 

uncertain whether the name Nebo is to from Heshbon ; and if the relative 

be understood of a mountain or a town, distances are correctly given, then 

In all the other passages relating to apparently the town must have been 

this region Nebo is undoubtedly a situated either further south than the 

town or city ; taking its name from the mount, or else below the high brow of 

mountain, or giving name to the lat- Pisgah, near the base of the height or 

ter, and of course situated near it. cliff Nebo." Phymal Geography of 

Thus Nebo is enumerated with other the Holy Land, p. 64. 

cities, mostly in connection with .' j^mi'^ ■^is'i?2n 

Heshbon and Eleale, and especially ' 3 ^ * • . qn 
with Baal-Meon, now Ma'in, an hour 

4 * 

south of Heshbon. It follows, that ^^'^ 

both the mountain and town of Nebo » ^^2 Judges viii : 11. 

were on the western verge of the high . ,t,-^ , . . i. -x- j- 11. ^ j^ 

,. ,- j.j.a.j. TTi^x. ° iVo/ac^ 1st unstreitiff dieselbe stadt 

plam, not far distant from Heshbon . ^ ; ,-,>., r^ h7 , -v^ r.« 

, -»T Ttr-j.!. XI- • J 1 XI, mit Nobach Kicht. 8, 11 vgl. Num. 32, 

and Maon. With this accords also the ^^ . , , , '„ .. ^^^^ , 

X i! -o -u' J T XI- X 35, nicht aber dasselbe mit Nobach 

account of Eusebms and Jerome ; that ^, ' «« .« „ ,, ^ ,., 

: xu • 1 Ti/r X XT u • 4 A Num. 32, 42. Ewald, Geschtchte dea 

m their day Mount Nebo was pointed „ „ -,. , ^ , ^^ «^^ . ^ 

.. ., xi!TTi,u J Volkes Israel. Bd. II., s. 291, note 1. 

out SIX miles west of Heshbon : and , , \ . ' 

^""4 line 14 
also the deserted city Nebo eight miles '•'"^ 
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In the quotation of the last reference from the Onomastikon, a clause 
is omitted which pertains not at all to Nebo but to Kenath a place 
above seventy miles northward, a clause which has evidently fallen from 
the word above, Nabeoth, by the carelessness of some early tran- 
scriber. 

C. Respecting Pisgah. The light we get from the same source is 
certainly very meagre. 

Eusebius : ** Phasga, a city of the Amorites. But it is also a moun- 
tain on the east of (the city) Phasga. Aquila renders it : The place 
hewn in stone. And the LXX elsewhere : The place of stone cut- 
ting.' " ' 

Jerome : '^ Easga, a_ city of the Amorites. It is, however, a 
mountain over against the eastern quarter of Easga, for which word 
Aquila gives the exposition ' cut out.' But the seventy Interpreters 
also in a certain place have translated Easga ' cut out.' " * 

The rendering of Jerome would seem to refer to the isolated char- 
acter of the mount, precipitous on three sides, and completely cut off 
from Mount Nebo, as we have seen by W4di Hais4. 

A tradition, lingered round these heights as late as shortly before 
the 'time of our Lord. We read how Jeremiah the prophet charged 
those of his people who were about to to be carried away captive to 
Assyria, that the law should not depart from their hearts, that they 
should not err in their minds when they came to see the images of 
silver and gold with their ornaments ; and, " how the prophet having 
received divine warhing commanded the tent and the ark to follow 
along with him, and how he went forth toward the mountain where Moses, 
having climbed up, beheld the heritage of God. And, having arrived, 
J[eremiah found a cave-residence, and thither he brought the taberna- 
cle and the. ark and the altar of incense, and he blocked up the door. 
And certain of those following having come to set marks as to the 
way there, were unable to find the place. But as Jeremiah per- 
ceived this, upbraiding them, he said that also unknown shall the 
place be even until God shall have gathered together again the congre- 
gation of the people and shall become gracious. And then the Lord 
shall set forth these things, and the glory of the Lord shall be revealed, 

* ^auya, irdhc rov *Afioppai(jv, lari 8h autem et mons contra orientalem pla- 

KoX 6pog rrpbg avaroXaq ^aayd, 'A/cvAaf, gam Fasga, pro quo Aquila interpreta- 

fj Xa^evT^j KoX ol o' aXTiaxov tov Tm^evtov, tur excisum. Sed et Beptuagiuta in- 

Ed. sup. cit. p. 358. terpretes Fasga in quodam loco excis- 

^ Fasga, ciyitas AmorrhaBorum. Est um transtulerunt. Ibid. p. 359. 
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and the cloud as it was manifested in the time of Moses ; as also Solomon 
required that the place should be consecrated in an extraordinary man- 
ner." * Occasionally a grotto is met with far down the sides of Pis- 
gah or under Peor, one of nature's houses to shelter sometimes men, 
or more often flocks of partridges. 

D. Respecting Ashdoth-pisgah. The references of the Onomasti- 
kon are decisive neither for " springs " nor for ^' roots " but for a town. 
Most probably they refer to a hamlet which existed in the vicinity of 
the fountains 'Ayun Musa, the springs of Pisgah. 

Eusebius: ^'Asedoth, a city of the Amorites, which belonged to the 
tribe of Reuben. It is called also AsSdoth Phasga, that is, * hewn out.' " ' 

" Asedoth, still another city which Joshua took by siege, having 
killed its king." ' 

Jerome : '' Asedoth, a city of the Amorites, which fell to the lot of 
the tribe of Reuben : it is distinguished, also, by an added surname 
Asedoth Phasga, which in our tongue expresses ' cut out.' " * 

'^ Asedoth, still another city — not the above-mentioned, nevertheless 
called by th^ same name — which Joshua subdued, having slain its 
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king. 

E. Respecting the field of Zophim. The rendering of the Sep'tua- 
gint " and he led him to the watch-tower of the field " * Eusebius .and 
Jerome have raised into a locality. 

TTjv KipcjTov EKeXevaev 6 irpotp^rrfg XPVf^<^- yove <f>vXyg 'Pov^lv. Xiyerai 6k *Aav6(J^ 

TLGfiov yevTj^hTog avT(3 GwaKo2x)v^Elv, cjg ^a(7y6, b kari Xa^evrfj. 

6£ £^7/Wev elg TO dpog ov 6 Mavff^g avapdg ^ 'Atr^Jwi^, aX>^rj avrrj irdliq^ fjv kiro^ 

E'&edaaTo t^ tov -^eov K?iijpovo/j.iav, koI TudpKTjaEv'lrjaovqrbv PaaL7^a.avT^g aveX^iv, 

kWidv 6 'lepefiiag evpev oIkov avTpa6ijj ml Ed. sup. cit. pp. TO, 72. 

T7^ OKijvTjv Kol T1/V KipcjTov KoX rh -^vaiaff- * Asedoth, urbs AmorrhaBorum, qusa 

riiptov Tov '&vf£LdfiaTog eig^eyKev ekei^ kgl cecidit in sortem tribus Ruben ; appel- 

riyif '&vpav kvEcppa^e. Kal irpogEWdvTsg latur autem addito cognomento Ase- 

Tivsg Tuy GwaKoTiOv^ovvTuv cjgre ETnar}' doth Phasga, quod in lingua nostra 

fi^aa^ai tt/v 666v, kol ovk 7]6wiid7]Gav resonat abscissum. ' 

evpsiv. cjg 6k 6 *lepEji'iag iyvo, /lE/i'^afiEvog 5 Asedoth, alia ha30 civitas, non 

avToig eIttev otl kol ayvuGTog 6 rdrrog iarat qu83 supra, licet eodein nomine voce- 

icjg dv Gwaydyy 6 ^Eog E7riawayuyf/v tov tur, quam expugnavit Jesus rege ejus 

Tiaov Kal lAEug yEVTjTat. kol t6te 6 Kvpiog interfecto. Ibid. pp. 71, 73. 

ava6Ei^EL TavTa^ kol b^dfjaETat ^ 66^a tov ' Kal irapEhipEV avrbv Eig hypcv okO' 

Kvpiov Kal ^ VE<l>E7iT] 6)f Kal ETTL M-Qvcy eStj- TTcdv ettI Kopv^^ X^Xa^EV/iivov, Numb. 

hyvTOj cjg Kal 6 HaXofiuv r/^loasv Iva 6 xxiii : 14. 

rSirog nadaytao'^y fiEydXcjg. 2 Maccabees 

U : 4-8. 
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Eusebius : '' ' The watching-place of the field,' a mountam of Moab 
to which Balak led Balaam on the summit of the hewn-out mouut 
situated over the Dead sea, and which is still shown not far distant 
from the Arnon." * 

Jerome : '' ' The watch-tower of the field,' is a mountain of the 
land of Moab, to which Balak, son of Sephor, conducted the prophet 
Balaam, for the purpose of cursing Israel from its summit, which on 
account of its abrupt precipice is called ' cut off ' ; and it overhangs 
the Dead sea at no great distance from the Arnon." ^ 

These passages certainly read very much as though the good fathers 
were writing under a feeling of obligation to explain the phrases of the 
Septuagint, rather than from memory or knowledge of the ground. 
In the light of Numb, xxiii : 14, they must have known they were 
describing a portion of the top of Pisgah, so that whatever they may 
have to say about Pisgah and Peor, must be true of this ; and yet 
here they connect this portion of the former with the Arnon. If the 
Arnon may be extended so as to cover the Zarqa Main, the spot is, 
indeed, not greatly remote therefrom. Nor is the term '' overhanging 
the Dead sea " more than considerably stretched. Yet when they come 
to speak of this steep as hewn out like a ledge or cliff, or abruptly cut 
off, they are using terms entirely precise for these heights. For from 
the third summit, " the field of the observers," the descent on the north 
side and west end is too rapid to be walked down : the platform of the 
second, Peor, is subtended by little cliffs on the same faces, below which 
the mountain falls away in an uncomfortably steep manner. 

The question naturally arises if the field of Zophim afforded sight of 
only a portion of Israel's encampment, why was the third summit chosen 
as a field of observation, instead of the second, Peor, lying before it, 
and commanding the entire plain ? To which it may be replied. The 
third cummit Zophim, is a littlu higher than either Peor or PisgaL ; a 
watch-tower erected on it would overlook Pisgah toward the sea and 
Peor toward the plain. It affords a better outlook southwards -toward 
WMi el-Jiidaid than either Peor or Pisgah. But chief of all, the 

* 'Aypov GKOTzla^ dpog Mwd/?, kv u ^ya- rum, in quern adduxit Balac fiUus 

yev Ba/la/c rdv BaXaa/i eirl Kopv(f)^ tov Sephor Balaam divinum ad maledi- 

^Tta^ev/LLevov vTzepneifisvov rrjg "NeKpag '&a- cendum Israel super verticem, qui 

\6.aa7jg. oKal elg iTcvvvdEiKwraiovfiaKpav propter vehemens praeruptum vocatur 

'ov *Apva)vog disarcjg. Ed. sup. cit. p. 12. excisus, et imminet mari Mortuo hand 

^ Agzi specula mons est Moabita- procul ab Amone. Ibid. p. 13. 
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country to be watched was not that of the Dead Sea, nor the desert of 
the lower Jordan plain, it was chiefly the northern outstretch from 
Neba' around to Hasb^n and Zebbild and down to the Jordan. The 
springs of ^Aytin Miisa were most of all to be guarded, and so a point 
from which all those coming from the east might be seen, must be se- 
lected. In commanding also the fountains of Dannea, this became a 
strategic spot. 

F. Respecting Peor, the distance of Peor from Heshbon is given by 
Eusebius in the following way : '' Dannaba, a city of Balak, son of BeSr 
king of Edom, after whom Job reigned. And there is now a viUage 
Dannea eight mile-posts from Areopolis. But there is another (Dan- 
nea) upon mount Peor seven mile-stones from Ileshbon." * 

This is repeated in the same terms by Jerome " Dannaba, a city 
of Balak son of Beor king of Edom, after whom Job reigned, (although 
on this point I differ widely). And, down to this day, there is a village 
Dannaba at the eighth mile-stone of Areopolis to those passing the 
Amon, and there is another Dannaba on mount Peor, at the seventh 
stone from Heshbon." ' 

Areopolis and Dannaba the first, eight miles therefrom, were eccle- 
siastical towns southward, in Moab proper. The second Dannaba is 
not well defined by " upon mount Peor." 

We have already seen that the Bedwan in giving the name el-Judaid 
to the fountains in the w^di so called, voluntarily explained this to bo 
the name given by their fathers when they came into possession of the 
country, to a place whose former name was Daniyeh. This they pro- 
nounced Danea precisely ; and it is, as certainly as anything can be from 
identity of terms alone, the other (Dannea) of Eusebius. Aside from 
the lintel of the Crusaders lying over one of the largest of the eight 
fountains, the only ruins in the immediate neighborhood are on a point 
perhaps a hundred feet high, on the Siaghah side of the wadt below 
a branch from Nebd' entering just below the springs. Here are the 
remains of half a dozen houses, foundation- walls of hewn blocks of good 
size, while the whole surface of the ridge is covered over with loose 

1 Aawapd, TrSXig BaXaic vlov Be(^p paai- regis Edom, post quern regnavit Job ; 

TdQQ 'B^6/i, jLLE^* bv kpaaDievaev *l6p, koI licet mlhi videatur longe aliter. et est 

Eorn vvv K^firj Aawea arrb ri' aTjfieiLnf Tfjq usque hodie villa Dannaba in octavo 

*Apeo7r6?ieG)g. hipa 6^ errl tov ^oybp bpovg miUiario Areopoleos pergentibus Amo- 

iiTzb C GTifieiov Tfjg ''J&apovq, Ed. sup. cit. nem ; et altera Dannaba supermontem 

p. 168. Phogorin septimo lapide Esbus. Ibid. 

* Dannaba, civitas Balac filii Beor p. 169. 
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stones which show little or no squaring. If these were ever gathered 
into dwellings there was indeed a village worthy of the title here. 
Then, it would be a difficult matter to explain in what way these dwell- 
ings have become wholly scattered. It may have been done by the 
Bedwan t(^ clear the place for a camping-ground, to which the site is 
well adapted and for which it appears to have been used. 

The point of these references is that the mountains of Peor were 
seven miles distant from Heshbon. Reckoning the Roman mile at 
4,854 English feet, we have a distance of 33,978 feet. The distance of 
the second or middle summit of Jebel Sidghah is 35,720 feet or six and 
three-quarters English miles, surface measurement by the odometer 
over Jebel Nebd'. This is not by a straight course from Hasbdn to the 
top of Sidghah, but on the line from Hasban to Wddi Daniyeh. The 
correspondence certainly is sufficiently close. 

Again for the mountain Peor our authors furnish the following brief 
indication. 

• Eusebius : " Phogor and Bethphogor, a mountain of Moab, to 
which Balak led Balaam, It is situated above what is now called 
Libias." ' 

Jerome : '* Fogor and Bethfogor, a mountain of the Moabites, to 
which Balak the king led Balaam the soothsayer, in the land over- 
hanging Libias." ' 

The city of Beth-peor is said in quite the same terms by both author- 
ities to be : '* Bethphogor beyond the Jordan, a city of the children 
of Reuben close to mount Phogor opposite Jericho, six miles higher 
up than Libias." ' 

In this case Mount Peor is used for the whole mountain, instead of 
Pisgah. That the latter is really meant and would have been more 
precise, is clear from the foregoing passages. 

The distance of six Roman miles of this mount from Libias affords 
a means of reciprocal identification. On the one hand, Beth-peor is 
thus bound by a fixed distance to a point at or near Tell er-Rdmeh, 

I ^hycip Kol "Bti^^oy^p^ bpoq Modp, h ^ "Bs-d^oydp^ iripav tov 'lopSdvov^ irdXig 

9 rdv BaTioafi ffyaytv 6 Ba^/c. VTripKeirai vl(Jv *Fov(3iv irTi/rjaicw tov ^oyhp 6povg^ dTci- 

6h T^g vvv AiptdSog mkov^ivijg, Ed. sup. vavri *lepix^, dvuripcj AijSiddog aij/Lteiocg g\ 

dt. p. 362. Ed. sup. cit., p. 106. 

'Fogor et Bethfogor, mons Moa- Bethfogor, urbs filiorum Ruben 

bitarom, ad quern Balac rex adduxit trans Jordanem juxta montem Phogor, 

Balaam hariolum in supercilio Liviadis. contra Jericho, sex millibus supra Livi- 

Ibid. p. 363. adem. Ibid. p. 107. 
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not far from the centre of the lower Jordan plain, which point, as 
we have already seen, is likewise definitely bound to Beth-nimrah, so 
linking, by a chain of certain length, Beth-peor with the waters of 
Nimrim. And so in point of fact, Jebel Siaghah does look down on 
the waters and tell of Nimrm, not much more than ten miles away. On 
the other hand, Beth-peor determined, we may measure our six Boman 
miles down to the plain, and so fall upon Libias. 

The deity of the place is set down in the following terms. 

Eusebius : " Beelphegor, to be interpreted : The image of indecency. 
And it is an idol in Moab, that is Baal, upon the mountain of 
Phegor." ' 

Jerome : " Beelfegor, which is interpreted : An image of shame. It 
is, however, an idol of Moab b}; surname Baal on mount Phogor, 
whom the Latins call Priapus; and this topic has been more fully 
treated in the books of Hebrew questions." ^ 

G. llespecting the stations of Balaam. Josephus states that the 
mountain which lay over the heads of the people of Israel, to which 
Balaam was brought by Balak with royal attendance, was distant 
sixty furlongs from the camp." He speaks with positive precision 
respecting an event and scenes of fifteen centuries before : yet seven 
miles from the brow of the second summit of Jebel Siaghah would 
fall short of the banks of the Jordan, or reach probably a little more 
than half-way across the plain. 

H. llespecting the place of Moses' burial. The authors of the 
Onomastikon simply interpret the proper name of the LXX who 
render the Hebrew, — ^possibly the Ai of Heshbon * and lingering yet in 
Khariib, Wtldi Hais4, possibly merely the elevation of an ordinary 
word for " valley " into a proper name, — as Gai. without professing 
knowledge of the place or attempting to give an indication. 

Eusebius : " Gai, a mountain cleft of Moab, nigh to Beth Phogor, 
where they buried Moses." * 

^ BeeMeycop^ EpjiTjvEveraL kidog aaxvi'-^' * Ba/la/cof J* avToq a<l>iKveiTai rbv fidvTiv 

Gbvrjq. EGTL 6t elduTiov Mwa/'?, o earL Bad/l, avv ^aGikiKy ■^epaneiq ^lXotliioq ay6/ievoc 

enl Tov f^Eycjp bpovq. Ed. sup. cit. p. 103. eIq opog, oTzep vKep KF.^a7Jjq avrijyv husiro 

^ Beelfegor, quod interpretatur simu- rov crparoizedov aradlovg arrixov i^^Kovra, 

/achrurn ignominioe. Est autern idolum Antiq. Jud. Lib. IV. 6. 4. 

Moab, cognomento Baal, super mon- * Jeremiah xllx : 3. 

tern Phogor, quem Latini Priapum " Vai^ <l>dpay^ T^g Mfjd/?, kyyvg oIkov 

vocant. Et de hoc in libris hebraica- ^oy6p, ev^a ei^a^av tov 'Muvaip, Ed. 

rum quaestionum plenius dictum est. sup. cit. p. 138. 
Ibid. p. 103. 
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Jerome : " Gai, ia Moab, wHicli is to be interpreted as a valley of 
; Moab beside Phogor^ where Moses was buried." ^ 

Dr. Kruse in remarking on Seetzen's account of Nahr Suwai'meh 
states tliat *' According to Hornius' Church-history, in the year 1656 
A.D., a rock-tomb was found by Maronite shepherds on Mount Nebo, 
* bearing the inscription " Moses servant of Jehovah," which the pa- 
triarch of Metaxat on Lebanon explained as the memorial record of 
Moses. Thereupon the Greeks, Maronites, Armenians, Franciscans, 
Jesuits, and Jews, strove among themselves for the ownership of this 
grave, till the Turks took forcible possession of i<", in order to become 
the holders of all three graves of the great prophets, Mohammed, Jesus, 
and Moses. Finally, however, by the hand of Aga Jafer, they de- 
stroyed the tomb of Moses, and covered its entrance." ^ "What- 
ever this may have been, its whereabouts appears to have been 
certainly not at the present Nebi Mdsa on the western side above the 
northern end of the Dead Sea, from the conditions of locality ' on 
Mount Nebo ' and of destruction. In the vicinity of the real Mount 
Nebo, the strongest claims as descendant of this tomb would be pre- 
sented by Qabr en-Nebi * Abdullah, alrea^dy described, whose fallen 
grave, through some latent virtue or sanctity, has risen again from the 
dust, and stands forth to-day white and lifted up on its hill, attracting 
the eye to itself from Hasban on the one hand to Jebel Neba' on the 
other, as well as far down the wide plain of the Belqfi. To this, also, 
the Arabic name ^Abdullah adds its signification " servant of God," 
retaining even the form of the Hebrew ^Ahd to this day. The spot, 
however, is not a valley. 

There remains nothing now to add, save that my effort has been, 
J^rst : To review the search and the searchers after Mount Nebo in 



^ Gai, in Moab, quod interpretatur Besitz dieses Grabes stritten sich nun 

vaUis Moab jaxta Phogor, ubi sepultus die Griechen, Maroniten, Armenier, 

est Moses. Ibid. p. 139. Franciscaner, Jesuiten, und Juden, bis 

« Nach Hornius Kirchengeschichte ^® Turken sich desselben beraachtig- 

wurde in dieser Gegend im J. 1G56 von ^^^i ^^ Besitzer aUer 3 Graber der 

Maronitischen Hirten ein Felsengrab grossen Propheten, Muhammeds, Jesu 

im Berge Nebo gefunden, mit einer In- '^^ Moses zu sein, endlich aber das 

schrift: mn->-13y H'l:^, Moses der Grab Moses durch den Aga Jafer zer- 

Kneoht Gottes, welches der Patriarch storten und den Eingang verschiitteten. 

von Metaxat auf dem Libanon f iir die Commentare zu Seetzen's Bemn, s s. 

C^zabschrift Moses erklarte. Um den ^'^'^i ^'^^' 
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modem times, not mentioning Seetzen and Burckhardt, wlio en- 
deavored to refer it to Jebel ^ AttaVtiz, Pisgah and Peor no-one ever hav- 
ing thought to find. Second : To go carefully over every acre of ground 
where these most interesting of all biblical localities in eastern Pales- 
tine might be, and- to give complete descriptions of the summits not 
only, but of what might be observed from them. Third: To collect 
all references in^ the Scriptures to these sites, together ^vldth those of 
other places in any way connected, so as to show, on the one hand, 
that this range supplies every requirement, and on the other, that 
the chain, its heights, headlands, valleys, springs, ruins, even in mi- 
nutest particulars fulfils and confirms the Bible. And fowrih: To 
gather here what indications exist in history, and to show that these 
point to one and the same mountain-ridge and its promontory, as well 
as the inspired accounts. Prom such various and abundant evidence, 
there can be no question that Mount Nebo is found in Jebel Neb^', 
and that the hill Pisgah is thus satisfied in the summits of Jebel Si4- 
ghah. The problems of the route of the Israelites, the stations of 
Balaam, the site of Peor, and the place of Moses' view of the land of 
Israel, not to recall other questions, are solved in the cluster of 
heights at the end of the range. No identification can be a demon- 
stration perhaps ; but so many agreements make us sure of the final 
summit of Jebel Siaghah as a definite, sacred spot, with scarce an ex- 
ception, above all other places where heaven and earth have come 
together. 

J. A. PAINE. 
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A LIST OF PLANTS 

COLLECTED BETWEEN THE TWO ZARQAS EASTERN PALESTINE 

IN THE SPRING OF 1873. 



RANUNCniiACEiE. 



CLEMATIS, IJinn, Bentham et Hooker, Genera Plantarum, I. p. 3. 
ciRRHOSA, IAnn» Boissier, Flora Orientalis, Vol. I. p. 2. 
, Oak forests, from Qiryet Tubneh to Jebel 'Ausha^ 
ANEMONE, TArm, Benth. et Hook. Gen. Plant. I. p. 4. 
CORONARIA, lAnn. Boiss. El^ Orient. I. p. 11. 
Mountains from Hermon to Moab. 
ADONIS, lAnn, Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 5. 
AESTIVALIS, Linn. Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 17. 
Abundant in all fields and open ground. 
MicROCARPA, D C. Sjst. I. p. 223. Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 18. 
Hills to the north of the plain el-Belqa. 
MYOSURUS, lAnn, Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 5. 
MINIMUS, ZiTiTi. Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 19. 

Pool- borders between es-Salt and Hasb4n. % 

RANUNCULUS, lAnn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PL I. p. 5. 
AsiATicus, Linn, Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 31. 
Rich ground among rocks. 

/8. TENUILOBtJS, Loi88, 1. C. 

Wadi-bottoms around es-Salt. 
MYRioPHYjiLus, Hussdl, Boiss. 1. c. p. 36. 

Pine forests in the valley of the ZSrq4. 
LATERiFLORUS, DC. Syst. I. p. 251. Boiss. 1. c. p. 53. 

Borders of pools from Jebel 'Ausha^ to el-Himdr, 
TRACHYCARPUS, Fischer et Meyer, Boiss. 1. c. p. 55. 

Wddi-beds on Jebel SawAdeh. 
ARVENSis, LAnn, Boiss. 1. c. p. 57. 

Cultivated fields near Wddi el-Hardmlyeh. 
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NIGELLA, Zinn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 8. 
DESERTi, JBoiss, Fl. Orient. I. p. 67. 

Stony grounds around es-SS,lt. 
OrientaliSj lAnn. Boiss. 1. c. p. 69. 

Rocks and hedges on Raj met es-Sauw^yeh. 

PAPAVERACEiE. 

PAPAVERj lAnn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 51. 
RHiEAS, lAnn, Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 113. 

Common in cultivated fields. 
HYBRiDUM, Linn, Boiss. 1. c. p. 117. 
Way-sides, gravelly ground. 
HYPECOUM, Linn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PL I. p. 54. 
PROCUMBENS, LAnn, Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 124. 
Terraces and rocky wddies above es-SS,lt. 
FUMARIA, Linn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 56. 
PARViFLORA, Lam, Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 135. 

Grassy bottoms in W^di ^Ay{in M^lsa. 
MiCRANTHA, Lag, Boiss. 1. c. p. 136. 

Stony hill-sides, fields, hedges : abundant. 

CRUCIFERiE. 

•MATTHIOLA, B, Br. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 67. 
OXYCERAS, DC, Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 155. 

Ledges and hill-tops south of Jebel 'Ausha*. 
NASTURTIUM, B, Br, Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 68. 
' OFFICINALE, B, Br, Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 178. 

Running water, frequent in the valjeys of ez-Z^rq&. 
FIBIGIA, Boiss. Med. Gen. I. p. 90. 

ROSTRATA, Schenk. Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 257. 

Stony heights from Jebel 'Ausha^ to Jebel Nebfi.'. 
ARABIS, Linn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 69. 
AURicuLATA, Lam. Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 169. 
Rocky wadi-sides north-west of es-S2.lt. 
ALYSSUM, Linn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PL I. p. 73. 
CAMPESTRE, Linn. Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 283. 

Khirbet el-Mesh t4, in the eastern part of el-Belq^ 
EROPHILA, L> C. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PL I. p. 75. 

MINIMA, C, A, Meyer, Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 303. 
Rocky ridges west of es-SS,lt. 
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PRECOX, Stev. Boiss. 1. c. 

Hills and wadies, among rocks. 
VULGARIS, DC. Syst. II. p. 356. Boiss. 1. c. p. 304. 
Common on dry hills. 
HESPEEIS, Zinn, Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 76. 

SECUNDiFLORA, JBoiss, et SpruTi. n. Orient. I. p. 235. 

Walls and ledges, Jebel 'Ausha^ and Wadi ez-ZSrq4. 
MALCOLMIA, B. Br. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 77. 

CRENULATA, D O. Syst. II. p. 456. Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 229. 
Hills along the northern border of el-Belq4. 
SISYMBRIUM, Linn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 77. 
Sophia, lAnn, Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 216. 

Valleys, Wadi el-Haramiyeh to Jebel el-Maslublyeh. 
Irio, lAnn. Boiss. 1. c. p. 217. 

Jebel 'Ausha^ to the plain el-Belqd. 
RUNCiNATUM, Lag, Boiss. 1. c. p. 220. 

Dry heights in the neighborhood of el-^Al and es-Sdmlk. 
ERrSIMUM, Linn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 79. 
REPANDUM, LAnn. Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 189. 

Fields on the northern slopes of Jebel 'Ausha*. 
CRASSiPES, G. A. Meyer. Boiss. 1. c. p. 206. 
Dry highlands to the east of es-SS.lt. 
SINAPIS, Tourn. DC. Prodr. I. 217. 

ARVENSis, LAnn. Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 394. 
Lower portions of Wadi ^Ayfln M4sa. 
HIRSCHFELDIA, Moench. Meth. 264. DC. Syst. II. 618. 
ADPRESSA, Moench. Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 390 
Fields in the vicinity of Hasb^n. 
DIPLOTAXIS, D 0. Benth. et Hook." Gen. PI. I. p. §4. 
ERUcoiDES, LAnn. Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 388. 

Dry places from around es-SSlt to the range of MMeb4. 
ERUCA, Tourn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 84. 
SATiVA, Lam. Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 396. 

Among the stones of Khirbet Zai on Jebel 'Ausha^ 
CARRICHTERA, Adans. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 86. 

Vell^, do. Syst. 11. p. 641. Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 397. 
Highest uplands from el-^ Al to Ma^in. 
CAPSELLA,v21f«7icA. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 86. 
BuRSA-PASTORis, LAnn, Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 340. 
Fields, common. 
SENEBIERA, Poiret. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 87. 
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CoRONOPUS, Xinn. Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 363. 

Pools and wadi-beds in the vicinity of es-Salt. ' 
LEPIDIUM, Zinn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. 1. p. 87. 
SATIVUM, Idnn. Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 354. 

Summit-ledges east of es-Salt. 
Draba, Linn. Boiss, 1. c. p. 356. 

Dry fields on the edge of the plateau throughout. 
BISCUTELLA, j;i7iw. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PL I. p. 91. 
CoLUMNiE, Ten. Boiss. Fl. Orient. T. p. 321. 
Ledges on Jebel 'Ausha^ 
THLASPI, Linn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 91. 
PERFOLiATUM, Linn. Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 325. 
Bocky "wadies of the mountains, abundant. 
CLYPEOLA, Linn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 93. 
JoNTHLASPi, lAnn, Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 308. 

Wadi-slopes, around rocks. 
ECHiNATA, Z>(7. Syst. II. p. 328. Boiss. 1. c. p. 309. 
Hill-sides west of es-Salt. 
ISATIS, Linn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 94. 
• Aleppica, Scop. Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 382. 

Bocks and ridges to the south-west of Hasbin. 
NESLIA, Lesv. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 95. 

PANicuLATA, Linn. Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 371. 
Fields of el-Belql 
OCHTHODIUM, LC. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 97. 
^GYPTiACUM, Linn. Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 369. 
Wheat-fields and waste-patches of el-Belqa. 
CRAMBE, Linn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 98. 
HiSPAi^icA, LAnn. Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 408. 

Neglected fields, from ez-Zarqa to Jebel en-Niifai^iyeh. 
ERUCABIA, Goertn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 100. 

Aleppica, Goertn. Carp. II. p. 298. Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 365*. 

Rocky summits south of Khirbet Siaghah. 
MiCROCARPA, Boiss. Diagn. Ser. I. No. 8, p. 47. Fl. Or. I. p. 366. 
Calcareous heights near 'Umm es-Siimmdq and el-^Al. 

CAPPARIDE2]. 

CAPPARIS, Linn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 108. 

SPiNOSA, LAnn. c. parviflora, Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 420. 

Ledges along the plateau, west of Hasbdn to Jebel Neb&'. 
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RESEDACXI2]. 

RESEDA, Zinn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 112. 
LUTEA, lAnn, Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 429. 

Above Kefr Hauda*, on the north of Jebel ^Allsha^ 

CISTINII2!. 

CISTUS, lAnn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PL p. 113. 
VILLOSUS, lAnn, Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 436. 

Dry hills and wddies, common. 
SALVi-fiFOLius, lAnn, Boiss. 1. c. I. p. 438. 

Cretaceous heights between Khirbet Sdr and el-^AL 
HELIANTHEMUM, Pera, Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 113. 
SALiciFOLiUM, Linn, Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 441. 

Arid eastern branches of Jebel *Aiisha^ 
.^GYPTiACUM, lAnn. Boiss. 1. c. p. 442. 

Dry hills south of es-SSlt. 

4 POLTGALXI2]. 

POLYGALA, lAnn, Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 136. 
MoNSPELiACA, lAnn. Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 469. 
Chalky ridge just west of ^JSTebi 'Ausha^ 

CARTOPHTLLE2]. 

DIANTHUS, lAnn, Benth. et Hook. Gen. PL I. p. 144. 
• ZONATUS, Ferid, Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 501. 

Borders of grain-fields southward from Khardb Hasbdiu 
TI7NICA, Scop. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PL I. p. 145. 

PACHYGONA, Fisch, et Meyer, Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 522. 
Eastern borders of el-Ghaur, Watdt en-Na^am. 
GYPSOPHILA, Linn, Benth. et Hook. Gen. PL I. p. 146. 
RoKEJEKA. Dd, Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 543. 
Brick walls of Khirbet el-Meshtd. 
SAPONARIA, lAnn, Benth. et Hook. Gen. PL I. p. 146. 
TACCARIA, lAnn, Boiss. FL Orient. I. p. 525. 

Waste places in Khirbet Zai, north of Jebel 'Ausha*. 
SILENE, lAnn, Benth. et Hook. Gen. PL 1. p. 147. 

OONIFLORA, Otth. B. Fl. Or. I. p. 578. Rohrb. Mon. Sil. p. 89;. 
Field-borders on eastern ranges of Jebel 'Ausha^ 
• CONOIDEA, Linn, Boiss. 1. c. p. 580. Rohrb. 1. c. p. 92. 
Wheat-fields and fallow grounds, common. 
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GONOCALYX, Boiss. Diagn. Ser. I. No. 1. p. 38. Fl. Or. I. p. 587. 
Grain-fields and hedges, between the two ZSLrqds. 

VESPERTiNA, Hetz, Boiss. 1. c. p. 588. Rohrb. 1. c. p. 95. 

Beds of shallow water-courses in the eastern Belqa plain. 

DICHOTOMA, Ehrh. Boiss. 1. c. p. 588. Eohrb. 1. c. p. 94. 
Way-sides from es-Salt to HasbAn. 

Atocion, tTacq. Boiss. 1. c. p. 600. Bohrb. 1. c. p. 156. 

Around Khirbet ed-Dirah, between ez-Zarqa and Jebel 
'Ausha^ 

BREViPES, ap, nov, 

Perennis, semipedalis, puberula ; caulibus e basi crassa 
lignescente perpluribus difFusis ; foliis parvulis firmis 
lanceolatis acutis ; cymis spiciformibus paucifloris sim- 
plicibus vel furcatis; floribus parvis distantibus soli- 
tariis vel geminis ; ealyce puberulo cylindraceo quin- 
que-nervio ; gynophoro subnullo ; filamentis glabris ; 
petalorum laming parv^ rotund^ emarginatd. 

A sufFruticose perennial of many slender rigid yet 
fragile stems, springing from a broad irregular root- 
ckimp, at the top of a thick woody root-stock. Stems 
six to twelve inches long, spreading in all directions 
from the base, never upright, unbranched below the 
inflorescence, minutely-puberulent. Leaves at first close 
and squamose, soon distant, sessile, lanceolate, acute, three 
to four lines long, obscurely one-nerved, of only &ve to 
seven pairs beneath first flowers. Inflorescence spicate- 
cymose, branches one to four inches long. Flowers on the 
plant numerous, on any one stem few, generally single, 
occasionally in pairs, borne on short downy pedicels, so 
short as to make many flowers appear sessile, most others 
subtended by leaves, and few free, all stiff" and ascending. 
Calyx rarely more than two lines long, tipped with 
minute lanceolate teeth, and marked by only five broad 
grayish-green nerves. Petal-blade round, subentire, 
white with a dark centre : claw and filaments glabrous. 
Capsule as long as the calyx. 

A species falling under section Suffruticos-E of 
Bohrbach's Monograph, and most nearly allied to S. 
STENOBOTRYS, 1^0188. et Hau8shn, Bohrb. Mon. p. 195. 
It is, however, distinct in its more canescent stems, in 
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its narrower longer leaves, in its five-ribbed densely 
pilose not merely puberulous calyx, in its distinct 
carpophore, and in its emarginate petals. 

Found on the southern slopes of Jebel Si^ghah toward 
Wadi el-Jiidaid, April 19th, 1873. 
LONGiPETALA, Venten. Boiss. 1. c. p. 636. Rohrb. 1. c. p. 211. 
Northern slopes of Jebel 'Ausha^, Wtidi el-Hardmiyeh. 
HOLOSTEUM, lAnn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 148. 
UMBELLATUM, Linn, Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 709. 
Wadi-sides, under rocks and shrubs. 
STELLARIA, Linn, Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 149. 

MEDIA, Linn, y. major, Koch, Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 707. 
Moist bed of Wadi ^Ayun Musd. 
ALSINE, Tra/J6?i6. Lapp. 129. Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 669. 
DEciPiENS, Fen/d, Boiss. 1. c. p. 684. 

Rocky ridges west of es-Salt. 
PIGTA, Sihth. et Sm, Boiss. 1. c. p. 687. 
Terraces in the valley of ez-Zarqd. 

TAMARISCINZI2]. ^ . 

REAUMXJRIA, Linn, Benth. et. Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 161. 

Pal^stina, Boiss. Diagn. Ser. I. No. 10. p. 10. Fl. Or. I. p. 760. 
Plains of el-Belq^. 

MALVAOBSl. 
ALTH^A, Linn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PL I. p. 200. 
HiusuTA, Linn. Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 824- 

Dry summits of Jebel Neba' and Jebel el-MS-slublyeh. 
ACAULis, Cavan, Boiss. 1. c. p. 827. 

Rocky ground from MSstabeh to Ma^ln. 
APTEROCARPA, Fenzl, Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 830. 
Heights north of the plain el-Belqd. 
MALYA, Linn, Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 201. 
8YLVESTRIS, Linn, Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 819. 

Heights between Kharab Hasbiin and es-S^lk. 
ROTUNDiFOLiA, Linn, Boiss. 1. c. p. 820. 

Barren hills, from er-Rumaimin to Jebel el-M^ub!yeh 



LINTJM, LArm. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PL L p. 242, 
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Oeientale, Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 855. 

High ranges of Jebel 'Ausha^ 
PUBESCENS, Mussell, Boiss. 1. c. p. 860. 

Rocky limestone ground, abundant from Gilead to Moab 



FAGONIA, Linn, Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 267. 
Arabica, Linn. Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 907. 

Ruins, from Khirbet el-Buq*dn to Khardb Hasb4n* 

GERANIACEJE. 

GERANIUM, Linn, Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 272. 
TUBEROSUM, Linn, Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 872. 

Oak and pine forests of Jebel 'Ausha^ 
ERODIUM, LMr. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 272. 
cicuTARiUM, LAnn, Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 890. 

Open, rocky heights, in the sod of banks and summits. 
GRUiNUM, Linn. Boiss. 1. c. p. 892. 

Wadi-slopes and way-sides, abundant around es-Salf. 
GLAUCOPHYLLUM, Aiton, Boiss. 1. c. p. 895. . 

Shejarat et-Tabba^ah, northern slopes of Jebel 'Ausha^ 

RUTACE^]. 

HAPLOPHYLLTJM, A. Juss. M6m. Mus. XVI. p. 464. Rut. 81. 

•t. 17. 
BuxBAUMii, JPoiret, boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 937. 

Wudi-beds in the Belqd plain, near Qastal and Ziz&*. 
TUBERCULATUM, FoTsh, Boiss. 1. c. p. 939. 

Eastern limits of el-Ghaur,*wadies in Watdt en-N"a^am. 
PEGANUM, LAnn, Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 287. 
Harmala, Linn, Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 917. 

Plains and vales. Tell el-Mesht4 to the Zarqd Ma'in. 

RHAMNEAL 

RHAMNUS, Linn, Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 377. 

Pal^stina, Boiss, Diagn. Ser. II. 1. p. 119. Fl. Or. II. p. 16, 
Near Elhirbet 'Umm el-Jauzeh, north of Jebel 'Ausha^ 
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ANAOARBIAOE2]. 

PISTACIA, Zinn. Benth. et Hook/(ie'ij-^Pl. I. p. 419. 

Paljestina, Boiss. Diagn. Ser. 1*. Jib. j£^-p. 1. Fl. Orient. II. p. 6. 

Rocks, mountains, Mdkais to'.y«li4z and ^Ayiin Mus4. 
LENTiscus, Linn, Boiss. 1. c. p. 8. 

Hedges, common on Jebel 'Ajlun and Jebel 'Ausha*. 



LEGUMINOS-E. • - . - • 

ANAGYRIS, itn?i. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 465. ' -\.;-/ ^ 

FCETiDA, Linn, Boiss. Fl. Orient. II. p. 24. ' . - .- - 

Thickets among the wadies of Jebel SawMeh. 
CALYCOTOME, Linh Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 481. ' 
viLLOSA, Vahl, Boiss. Fl. Orient. II. p. 36. 

Dry mountain ridges, Jebel 'Ausha^ 
ONONIS, Linn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PL I. p. 485. 
ANTiQUORUM, Linn, Boiss. Fl. Orient. II. 57. 

Declivities in el-Ghaur up to the rocky plateau. 
Natrix, Linn. 3, tomentosa, JSoiss, 1. c. p. 58. 

Slopes and wadies of Jebel 'Ausha^^ far east of es-Salt. 
ORNiTHOPODioiDES, Linn. Boiss. 1. c. p. 59. 

Khirbet 'Umm el-Jauzeh, wadies of Jebel Hadaib. 
BiFLORA, L>esf. Boiss. 1. c. p. 60. 

Crest of the mountain at Mezar 'Ausha^ 
TRIGONELLA, Linn, Benth. et Hook. Gen. PL I. p. 486. 
F(ENUM-GR^.cu>r, Linn. Boiss. Fl. Orient. II. p. 70. 

Glades in the valley of ez-Zarq^. 
MoNSPELiACA, Linn. Boiss. 1. c. p. 76. 

Turf on open summits of Jebel 'Ausha'. 
HiEROSOLYMiTANA, JSoiss. Diagn. S.T. I. 9. p. 15. F. O. II. p. 81. 

Borders of Shejarat el-^Amiriyeh. 
MINIMA, sp. nov, 

Plantula annua, ramosa, 2-4-pollicaris, adpresse pilosa , 

foliolis obovato-oblongis insigniter denticulatis ad basim 

cuneatis ; floribus 10-20 in capitulo oblongo longe pe- 

dunculato ; corolld flavA calycem 5-dentatum superante ; 

dentibus calycinis 4 lanceolatis tubo sequilongis, infimo 

minore deltoideo ; legumine deflexo tereti monospermo 

piloso longe rostratd; rostro patulo hand recurvato. 
An annual herb, two to four inches high, branching 
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several times frcHp. 'tnfe crown of the root. Stems delicate, 
thinly cloth Qd^Vfc^l:^ short appressed white hairs. Stipules 
somewhat .aiofe-tlian one-eighth of an inch long, filiform. 
Petiole Slendfer, one and a half times as long as the blade. 
Leaf es^ trifoliolate : leaflets three to four lines long, the 
odd one long-stalked, all obovate-oblong, cuneate at 
. -^ bs^, serrate toward the end with several fine sharp teeth, 

^ '-.• ^lightly white-silky beneath, ^'lowers ten to twenty, 

rather loosely arranged in a long-peduncled oblong ter- 

.-. '•/-'• minal head, one-fourth of an inch long, becoming longer 

". ' * in fruit. Calyx subsessile, one line long, silky, cleft into 

four upper lanceolate teeth as long as the campanulate 

tube, and a fifth small and deltoid one. Corolla bright 

yellow, much exceeding the calyx in length. Legume 

three to four lines long, deflexed, terete, having only one 

seed near the base, and a long spreading pubescent beak. 

In habit and inflorescence approaching T. spicata, 

Smith, Boissier Fl. Orient. II. p. 86 ; but it has not the 

narrow leaves, the linear-acuminate calyx teeth two to 

three times as long as the tube, nor the much-recurved 

beak of that species 

Banks and w4di-terraces among the highest summits of 
Jebel 'Ausha^ 

BADIATA, lAnn. Boiss. 1. c. p. 90. 

Region of Khirbet el-Buq^4n, south of Jebel 'Ausha*. 
MEDICAGO, Linn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. 487. 

ORBICULARIS, All. Boiss. Fl. Orient. II. p. 97. 

Copses and hedges, Gilead to Moab, abundant. 

TUBERCULATA, • TFi//(i. Boiss. 1. c. p. 99. 

Open banks, thickets, frequent on terraces of ez-Zarq4. 

DENTICULATA, Willd. BoisS. 1. C. p. 102. 

Grassy lands around Jebel 'Ausha^ 

y. PENTACYCLA, BoisS. 1. C. p. 103. 

Thickets and shady banks, W4dl el-Hardmiyeh. 
LUPULiNA, lAnn. Boiss. 1. c. p. 105. 

Sodded heights of Jebel Sawadeh. 
rEIFOLIUM, lAnn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 487. 
STELLATUM, lAnn. Boiss. Fl. Orient. II. p. 121. 

Around the stones of Khirbet Zai, north-western de- 
clivity of Jebel 'Ausha^ 
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VELIVOLUM, sp, nOV, 

Herba siibpedalis, parce et tenuiter sericea ; caule sim- 
plici erecto ; stipulis ovato-lanceolatis longe setaceo- 
acuminatis prseter partem centralem adnatum foliorum 
scariosis rubro-nerviis integerrimis ; foliolis lanceolatis 
acutis ; capitulis ovatis sublaxis ; calycis segmentis aequa- 
libus setaceis usque ad tubum proprium triple breviorem 
divisis plumoso-ciliatis, coroUse pallido-violacese adsequan-* 
tibus post antliesin stellatim pateutibus ; tubo fructifero 
molliter sericeo, fere clauso. 

A silky pubescent annual, eight inches high, of a single 
stem, branching only at top into flower-heads. Stipules 
ample, made up of two very different parts, a leafy blade, 
winged by wide scariose margins strongly marked by 
four to five brownish red veinsj the margins prolonged 
into attenuate tips free from the petiole. Leaflets en- 
tire, lanceolate, five to seven times as long as broad, 
acute. Heads oval or conical, loosely flowered. Calyx- 
tube ovoid, strongly ribbed, parting quite down to the 
tube into five equal setaceous ciliate divisions, which are 
three times as long as the tube, at length stellately 
spreading, often violet colored, and all lightly clothed 
with short silk. 

Most nearly allied to T. stellatum, Linn,^ yet dif-' 
fering in almost every part from it ; that species being 
villose throughout, branching from the root, bearing 
broad and short ovate dentate stipules, cuneate emargi* 
nate leaflets, pilose heads, and divisions of the calyx 
connate at the throat as well as broadly lanceolate. 

Forests and downs of Jebel es-Sauwdniyeh and Jebel 
'Ausha^ : collected April 2d, 1873. A specimen unnamed 
exists in the Kew Herbarium gathered on the walls of 
Jerusalem by Dawson Borrer. 

PUEPUREUM, Loisel, Boiss. 1. c. p. 123. 
Copses in the valley of ez-Zarq^. 

CLYPEATUM, lAnn, Boiss. 1. c. p. 129. 
Hedges of Wadi Sawadeh. 

ERiosPHCERUM, Boiss. Diagn. Ser. I. 9, p. 25. Fl. Or. II. p. 134. 
Dry forests of Bajmet ^Amiriyeh. 

PILULARE, Boiss, Diagn. Ser. I. No. 2. p. 29. Fl. Or. II. p. 135. 
Open, mountain ground on the east of Jebel 'Ausha^ 
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EESUPINATUM, Linn, Boiss. 1. c. p. 137. 

Northern borders of the plain el-Belqa. 
NEEVULOSUM, JBoiss. et Ueldr, /?; Galileum, JBoiss. 1. c. p. 142. 

Dry hills east of es-Salt. 
AGEAEiUM, lAnn. Boiss. 1. e. p. 153. 

Grassy summits of Jebel es-Sauwdniyeh. 
HYMENOCARPUS, 8am, Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. 1. p. 489. 
ciRCiNNATUS, lAnn, Boiss. Fl. Orient. 11. p. 159. 

Fields of el-Belqa. 
LOTUS, lAnn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 490. 
Creticus, lAnn, Boiss. Fl. Orient. II. p. 164, 

Thickets in WAdi Saw4deh. ' 
ORNiTHOPODioiDES, Linn. Boiss. 1. c. 173. 

Copses and wadi- thickets in the valley of ez-Z2,rq&. 
ASTRAGALUS, lAnn, Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 506. 
CRUCIATUS, Link. Boiss. Fl. Orient. II. p. 225. 

Forest openings on the summit of Jebel 'Ausha*. 
HAMOSUS, Linn. Boiss. 1. c. p. 238. 

Thickets near Shejarat et-T^bb4 * ah. 
TUBERCULOSus, DC. Boiss. 1. c. p. 239. 

Pine and Arbutus woodlands, near Jebel es-SauwIuiiyeh. 
LEtJCOPn^us, Smith. DC. Prodr. II. p. 293. 

Thickets between Khirbet Zai and Khirbet Jll*4d. 
n. sp. ? nearest LEUCOPHiEUS, Smith. 

Summit- wddies of Jebel el-MS.sl{lbiyeh. 
oxYTROPiFOLius, JBoiss. Diagu. Ser. I. 9. p. 37. Fl. Or. II. p. 246. 

Open, rocky ridges, Jebel 'Ausha^ to Jebel el-Masl{lbiyeh. 
Aleppicus, JBoiss. Diagn. Ser. I. No. 2. p. 58. Fl. Or. II. p. 274. 

Oi^enings in forests on Jebel 'Ausha^ 
SCORPIURUS, LAnn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 508. 

MURiCATA, Linn. p. l^vigata, JBoiss. Fl. Orient. II. p. 178. 

Waste places in the ruin Kharab el-Buq*4n. 
CORONILLA, JLinn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 509. 
scoRPioiDES, Linn. Boiss. Fl. Orient. II. p. 183. 

Open places in Wudi et-Tabba*ah. 
HIPPOCREPIS, Linn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 510. 
UNisiLiQuosA, Jbinn. Boiss. Fl. Orient. II. p. 184. 

Steep, shaded banks near Jll^ad and Jel^dd. 
ONOBRYCHIS, G(m'tn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 511. 
Crista Galli, Linn. Boiss. Fl. Orient. II. p. 528. 

Thickets to the east of BayS<dir es-SSlt. 
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VICIA, Zinn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PL I. p. 524. 
LUTE A, Xinn, Boiss. EL Orient. II. p. 570. 

Wadi-banks of Jebel 'Ausha^ 
SATiVA, lAnn, Boiss. L c. p. 574. 

. Hill-sides and fields, common. 
PEREGRiNA, Linn, Boiss. 1. c. p. 576. 

Mountains, EHiirbet Zai to Jebel el-M§.sl{lbiyeli. 
Narbonensis, Linn, Boiss. 1. c. p. 577. 

Fields near the crest of the mountains^ north of es-S^t. 
Pal^stina, Boiss. Diagn. Ser. I. No. 9. p. 116. Fl. Or. II. p. 592, 

Thickets of Jebel 'Ausha^ 
Ervilia, Linn, Boiss. 1. c. p. 595. 

Shaded banks of Wiidi el-Haramiyeh. 
ERVUM, Linn. DC. Prodr. II. p. 366. 

Lens, Linn, Boiss. Fl. Orient. II. p. 598. 

Old fields and wadi-bottoms, frequent. 
Orientals, Boiss, Diagn. Ser. I. 9. p. 115. FL Or. II. p. 598. 
Yalley of ez-Zarqa and the ascents of Jebel 'Ausha*. 
LATHYRUS, Linn, Benth. et Hook. Gen. PL I. p. 526. 
Aphaca, Linn. Boiss. Fl. Orient. II. p. 602. 

Grassy places in the wadies of es-Salt. 
SATivus, LAnn, Boiss. L c. p. 606. 

Thickets and banks, common. * 

OROBUS, Towrn. DC. Prodr. II. p. 376. 

sessilifolius, Bihth. et Sm. Boiss. Fl. Orient. II. p. 618. 
Shady places in Wadi et-Tabba^ah. 
PISUM, Linn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PL T. p. 527. 
ARVENSE, Linn, Boiss. FL Orient. II. p. 623. 
Hills to the north of the plain el-Belqa. 
PROSOPIS, Linn, Benth. et Hook. Gen. PL I. p. 591. 
Stephaniana, Willd, Boiss. FL Orient. II. 633. 

Plains of the Jordan valley and terraces of ez-Zarqa. 

ROSACE^:. 

AMYGDALUS, Linn. DC. Prodr. II.. p. 530. 

communis, Linn, Boiss. Fl. Orient. II. p. 641. 

Frequent in wddies from Jebel 'Ausha* to ez-ZSrqd. 
POTERIUM, Linn, Benth. et Hook. Gen. PL I. p. 624. 

Gaillardoti, Boiss. Diagn. Ser. II. 2. p. 52. Fl. Or. II. p. 733. 
Forests west of Khirbet Zai. 
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SPiNosuM, lAnn, Boiss. 1. c. p. 734. 

Barren, mountain land, everywhere. 
PYRUS, lAnn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 626. 

Syriaca, JBoiaa, Diagn. Ser. I. 1.0. p. 1. PI. Orient. II. p. 655. 
Prequent in the valleys and openings of Jebel ^Ajltm : 
Jebel 'Ausha* to ^Aydn el-Hummar. 
CRAT-^GUS, lAnn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 626. 
Orientalis, PalL Boiss. Fl. Orient. II. p. 660. 
Mountain-thickets, common. 

CRASSniiACEAS. 

SEDUM, Linn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PL I. p. 659. 

PALiESTiNUM, JBoi88, Diagn. Ser. I. lO. p. 18. PI. Or. II. p. 793. 
Ledges and rocks of wadies, es-Salt to HasbAn. 
TELMISSA, Fend, Plant, nov. Syriae. pugill. I. No. 50. p. 15. 
MICROCARPA, Smith, Boiss. PL Orient. II. p. 795. 

Thin soil on flat rocks, west of Kharab Hasban. 

UMBELIilFERJB. 
LAGCECIA, Linn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 880. 
cuMiNOroES, Linn. Boiss. PI. Orient. II. p. 833. 

Crests of Jebel 'Ausha^, -near Khirbet 'TJmm el- Jauzeh. 
3UPLEURUM, lAnn. Bent, et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 886. 

PROTRACTUM, Link, et Hoffm. Boiss. Fl. Orient. II. p. 836. 

Eastern borders of the Jordan plain, el-Ghaur. 
NODiFLORUM, Sihth. Boiss. 1. c. p. 840. 

Eastern, desert portions of the plain el-Belq4. 
HELOSCIADIUM, Koch, Umb. p. 125. DC. Prodr. IV. p. 104. 
NODIFLORUM, lAnn. Boiss. Fl. Orient. II. p. 856. 
Dripping gi-otto of ^Ayiin Miisii. 
SCANDIX, Linn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 899. 
Iberica, M. B. Boiss. PI. Orient. II. p. 915. 

Cover of thickets on the heights of Jebel 'Ausha*. 
MALABAILA, Hoffm. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 923. 
Sekakul, BussdL Boiss. PI. Orient. II. p. 1057. 
Ascent from the Jordan, el-Ghaur to es-S21t, 
rORDlfLIUM, Linn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 924, 
^GYPTiACUM, Linn. Boiss. Fl. Orient. II. p. 1030.' 

Ravine of Wadl «Ay4n Miisa. 
Apulum, Linn. Boiss. 1. c. p. 1034. 
Banks of Wadi 'Ausha^ 
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BIFORA, Hoffm. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 926. 
TESTicuLATA, lAnn, Boiss. Fl. Orient. 11. p. 921. 
Upper portion of Wadi el-Hax4miyeh. 

DITRIEUA, JBoias, et Heut, Diagn. PI. no v. Hisp. p. 14. 
HiSPANicfA, Boisa, I. c. 

Bocky ascents out of el-Ghaur to the plateau el-BelqA. 
CELETOSCIADIUM, Boisder, Fl. Orient. II. p. 1078. 
TBicHOSPERMUM, lAnn, Mant. 57. Boiss. 1. c. 
Copses of WMi S5,wadeh. 
TORILIS, Spreng, TJmb. Prodr. p. 24. DC. Prodr. TV. p. 218. 
Anthriscus, Linn. Boiss. FL. Orient. II. p. 1081. 
Western declivities of Jebel Sawadeh. 
CAXJCALIS, Linn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. I. p. 928. 
LEPTOPHYLLA, Linn. Boiss. Fl. Orient. II. p. 1084. 
Thicket-shades among the wMies of es-Salt. 
TURGENIA, Hoffm. Umb. p. 59. DC. Prodr. IV. p. 217. 
LATIFOLIA, Linn. Boiss. Fl. Orient. 11. p. 1087. 
Brow of el-Ghaur, east of Khardb Hasbdn. 

CAPRIFOLIACE2:. 

liONICEEA, Linn. Berith. et Hook. Gen. PI. II. p. 5. 
Etrusca, Santi. DC. Prodr. IV. p. 331. 

Climbing over shrubs, Jebel *Ajlfln, to Jebel 'Ausha 
and WMi ^Aylin MiisA. 

« 
"BJJBlAOIim. 

CALLIPELTIS, Stev. Benth. efc Hook. Gen. PI. II. p. 148. 
CucuLLARiA, BC. Prodr. IV. p. 613. 

Bed of Wadi Sawadeh, southern slopes of Jebel Neb4\ 
VAILLANTIA, BO. Benth. et Hook. Gen. Pl.n. p. 148. 
MURALis, Linn. DC. Prodr. IV. p. 614. 

High wadies of Jebel es-Sauw4niyeh. 
GAUUM, Linn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. II. p. 149. 
BoccoNi, All. DC. Prodr. IV. p.- 594. 

Pine forests of Jebel 'Ausha*. , 

n. sp. ? nearest Bocconi, AIL 

Thickets in the vales of ez-Zarqa. 
CORONATUM, Sm, et Sihth. DC. 1. c. p. 605. 

Terraces, stone heaps, rocks around es-Salt. 
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Afarine, lAnn, DC. 1. c. p. 608. 

North-western declivities of Jebel 'Ausl]La^ 
MEEICARP^A, Boiss, Diagn. III. p. 51. B. et H. Gen. PI. IT. p. 149. 
VAiLLANTioiDES, JBoks, 1. c. p. 52. Walpers, Rep. Bot. Syst. VI. p. 9 
Wadies of Jebel 'Ausha^ and Jebel el-MS-slubiyeh. 
ASPERULA, Linn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. 11. p. 150. 
ARVENSis, Linn, DC. Prodr. IV. p. 581. 

Fields, from the valley ez-Zarqa to the plain el-Belq&. 

VALERIANEAI. 

VALERIANA, Linn. Benth. et Hook. Gen PI. n. p. 154. 
SISYMBRIIFOLIA, Desf. DC. Prodr. IV. p. 641. 

Summit of Jebel 'Ausha^, Kliirbet el-Buq^dn. 
VALERIANELLA, Mvench, Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. II. p. 156. 
DENTATA, DC, Prodr. IV. p. 627. 

Mountain-thickets south of the c^est of Jebel 'Ausha^ 

ccmoNATA, LC, 1. c. p. 628. 

Wudi-sides and fields, from es-Salt to the Z3xqa Ma^in. 
VESiCARiA, Mcench. DC. 1. c. p. 628. 

Brushy wadi-sides above es-Salt. 
SoYERi, JBuchinger, Walpers, Ann. Bot. Syst. II. p. 800. 

DecUvities of Jebel Neba' toward Wadi el-Judaid. 
n. sp. ? nearest Soyeri, Luch. 

Thickets and open beds, Jebel 'Ausha^ to el-BelqA. 

DIPSACE2:. . 

CEPHALARIA, Schrad. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. II. p. 159. 
Syriaca, Schrad&r, DC. Prodr. IV. p. 648. 
Wheat-fields around Kharab Hasbdn. 
SETOSA, Loissier. Diagn. Ser. I. No. 2. p. 107. 

Crest of Jebel 'Ausha^ close to Mezar en-Nebl. 

TENELLA, Sp. nOV. 

Herba annua, semi-sesquipedalis, glabra ; foHis oblanceo- 
latis acutis inaequaliter serratis prope basim pinnati- 
partitis, segmentis lateralibus minutis lanceolatis saepius 
3-jugis ; capitulis parvis globosis longe pedunculatis ; 
bracteis exterioribus deltoideo-orbiculatis purpureo tinc- 
tis, interioribus subulato-aristatis ; corollis tubulosis 
sericeis ; invollucelli tubo quadrangulo sericeo, angulis 
in setas tubo breviores productis. 
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An annual plant, growing from six to eighteen inches 
high, rarely brandling till the summit of the primary 
axis, then in regular centrifugal inflorescence, free from 
bristles. Stems strongly sulcate. Leaves firm, ascend- 
ing, one to two inches long, below deeply and irregularly 
incised or generally divided to the midrib into three 
pairs of linear-lanceolate segments, above expanding into 
an ovate sharply serrate acute blade. Petioles one to 
three inches long, rigid, arcuate-})atent. Heads globose 
one-fourth to one-third of an inch in diameter. Scales 
scariose, deltoid-orbiculate, the lowest pair colorless and 
blunt, the remainder subtending the florets violet-tinted 
and ending in fine sharp cusps. Involucel one-eighth of 
an inch long, tetragonal, clothed with short white silk, each 
angle produced into a seta not half as long as the tube. 
Corolla two lines in length, having blunt teeth less 
than half as long. 

Nearest C. setosa, Boiss, Diagn. I. No. 2. p. 107 , 
but a much smaller plant, quite free from bristles, 
leaves less compound, and setsB of .the involucel, as well 
as awns of the involucral scales, much shorter. 

Collected on the highest summits of the mountain 
eastward from Mezar Nebi 'Ausha^, April 8th, 1873. 
SCABIOSA, Linn, Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. II. 159. 
PROLIFERA, lAnn, DC. Prodr. lY. p. 655. 

Grain-fields and borders of the plain el-Belqd. 
Palestina, JJinn, DC. 1. c. 

Yerdant wadies of Jebel el-MaslAblyeh. 
Aleppica, DC, 1. c. 

Eastern plains around Qastal, el-Meshtd, and ZizS.'* 
PTEROCEPHALUS, Vaill DC. Prodr. lY. p. 652. 

BREVIS, Covlt. DC. 1. C. 

Uncultivated nooks in the wAdies of Jebel SS.wddeh. 

OOMPOSIT-flES. 

FILAGO, lAnn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. II. p. 299. 
Germanica, lAnn, DC. Prodr. YT. p. 247. 
Dry, barren ground, abundant. 
PHAGNALON, Cass. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. II. p. 304. 
rupestre, DC. Prodr. Y. p. 396. 

Ridges and declivities of Jebel S2.wAdeh. 
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GYMNARRHENA, Desf, Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. H. p. 337- 
MicRANTHA, Desf, DC. Prodr. Y. p. 374. 

Hard, rocky ground to the north of el-'Al. 
PALLENIS, Cass. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. II. p. 340. 
SPiNOSA, Cass, DC. Prodr. Y. p. 487. 

Wheat-fields around Khar4b HasbA,n. 
ANACYCLUS, Unn, Benth. et Hook. Gen. PL II. p. 419. 
MEMBRANACEA, LdbUl, PL Syr. Dec. III. t. 9^^ 
Borders of the desert. el-Mesht^ and Ziz4'. 
ACHILLEA, Lhxn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PL II. p. 419. 
TOMENTOSA, lAnn, DC. Prodr. YI. p. 30. 

Ridges on the southern breast of Jebel 'Ausha*. 
ANTHEMIS, Linn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PL II. p. 420. 
CoTULA, DC. Prodr. YL p. 13. 

I Patches about Kliirbet Zai, upper valley of ez-ZSrqd. 
CHRYSANTHEMUM, Linn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PL 11. p. 424. 
SEGETUM, Linn. DC. Prodr. YL p. 6|4. 

Wadies leading down from Shefa el-Mentarah. 
CORONARIUM, Linn. DC. 1. c. 

Descents of Jebel 'Ausha^ near ShejJtrat et-Tabba^ah. 
SENECIO, LAnn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PL 11. p. 446. 
VERNALis, "WaldsL et Kit. DC. Prodr. YI. p. 345. 

Hills, from Jebel 'Ausha* to Jebel el-Masl4btyeh. 
CALENDULA, LAnn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PL II. p. 454, 
ARVENSis, LAnn. DC. Prodr. YI. p. 452. 

Neglected fields, frequent. 
STELLATA, Cav. DC. 1. c. p. 454. 

Thickets and open ground, common. 
CHARDINIA, Desf. 3enth. et Hook. Gen. PL II. p. 464. 
XERANTHEMOiDES, Desf. DC. Prodr. YI. p. 530. 
Ledges and dry ridges north-east of es-SS-lti 
ATRACTYLIS, LAnn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PL II. p. 465. 
CANCELLATA, LAnn. DC. Prodr. YI. p. 550. 

Waste places in and around Khirbet el-Buq^4n. 
PROLIFERA, JBoissier^ Diagn. Ser. I. No. 10. p. 96. 

Sandstone barrens at the base of the mountains, el-Ghaur. 
CNICUS, Linn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PL II. p. 468. 
Hermonis, JBoiss. 

Heights to the east of es-Salt. 
ONOPORDON, LAnn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PL 11. p. 469. 
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ELONGATUM, Lam, DC. Prodr. VI. p. 618. 

Among the old stones of KharAb Hasb^. 
CRUPINA, Cass, Benth. et Hook. Gen. PL 11. p. 476. 
VULGARIS, Cass. DC. Prodr. VI. p. 565. 

In the ruins of el-Buq*dn, southern Jebel 'Ausha^ 
CENTAUKEA, lAnn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. II. p. 477. 
DEPRESSA, Bieh, DC. Prodr. VI. p. 578. 

Shady places in and around Khirbet Zal. 
ERYNGioiDES, Lam, DC. 1. c. p. 590. 

Sandy barrens on the east of the Jordan plains, el-Ghaur. 
Calcitrapa, Linn. DC. 1. c, p. 597. 

Fields and waste places, common. 
• AMMOCYANUS, JBoiss. Diagn. Ser. I. No. 10. p. 109. 
Eastern, desert parts of Sahl el-Belq4. 
myrioceph^la, Schulz, * 

Mountain-slope between ^Aylin M.t'&k and Jebel Siaghah. 
RHAPONTICUM, DC Prodr. VI. p. 663. 
PYGMJEUM, DC, 1. c. p. 665. 

Deserts of el-Belqd, Burj Ziza' and Khan ez-Zeblb. 
CARTHAMUS, LAnn, Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. 11. p. 483. 
DENTATUM, DC Prodr. VI. p. 611. 

Water-shed, plateau between Hasban and Shefd Neb^'. 
n. sp.? sect. Centrophyllum. 

Sandstone bases of the mountains in the Ghaur. 
CATANANCHE, Linn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. II. p. 505. 
LUTEA, LAnn, DC. Prodr. VII. 1. p. 83. 

Ridges, from the valley of ez-Zarqd to Jebel Sidghah. 
CICHORIUM, Unn, Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. II. p. 506. 
Intybus, ZmTi. DC. Prodr. VII. l.'p. 84. 
Dry hills around el-^Al and Hasban. 
TOLPIS, Adans. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. II. p. 508. 
ALTissiMA, Pers. DC. Prodr. VII. 1. p. 86. 
Waste portions of Sahl el-Belqd. 
RHAGADIOLUS, Juss, Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. n. p. 510. 
POLYMORPHA, DC. Prodr. VII. 1. p. 81, 
Open, gravelly ground, frequent. 
CREPIS, LAnn, Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. II. p. 513. 
POLYMORPHA, Wollr. DC. Prodr. VII. 1. p. 162. 

Shades and thickets, frequent. 
SiEBERi, JBoiss, Diagn. Ser. I. No. 11. p. 53. 
Forests of Jebel 'Ausha^ 
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LACTXJCA, Zinn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. II. p. 524, 
Cretica, Desf, DC. Prodr. VII. 1. p. 137. 

Among the ruins on the second summit of Jebel SMghah« 
PICRIDIUM, Desf, Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. II. p. 627. 
Orientale, DC. Prodr. VII. 1. p. 182. 

Borders and fallow fields of Sahl el-BelqA. 
TRAGOPOGON, Zinn. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PL 11. p. 630. 
PORRIFOLIUM, Zinn, DC. Prodr. VII. 1. p. 11^. 
Deep valleys of Jebel Hadaib. 
UROSPERMUM, Scop. Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. II. p. 631. 
PiCROiDES, Desf, DC. Prodr. VII. 1. p. 116. 
Dry hills to the east of es-Salt. 
SCORZONERA, Zinn, Benth. et Hook. Gen. PI. II. p. 531. 
PAPPOSA, DO. Prodr. VII. 1. p. 119. 

* Wheat-fields of el-Belqa. 
HUMiLis, Zdnn. DC. 1. c. p. 120. 

Southern slopes of Jebel Neb4' and Jebel Sldghah. 

campanulaceia:. 

CAMPANULA, JFhcJis. DC. Prodr. VII. 2. p. 457. 
Rapunculus, Zinn. DC. 1. c. p. 480. 

Forest shades, Jebel Maisar4 to Jebel 'Ausha^ 
STELLARis, Doiss. Diagn. Ser. 1. No. 11. p. 63. 

Low, rocky liills bordering the plain el-Belq^. 

EIRICACEI2:. 

ARBUTUS, Tourn. DC. Prodr. VII. 2. p. 681. 
Andrachne, Zinn. DC. 1. c. p. 582. 

Groves and thickets, Jebel ^Ajliin to Jebel 'Auslia^ 

PRIMUI1ACEI2:. 

CYCLAMEN, Zdnn, DC. Prodr. VIII. p. 56 
Persicum, Mill. DC. 1. c. p. 57. 

Rocks, ledges, mountains ; common. 
ASTEROLINUM, Zink et Iloffm. DC. Prodr. VIIL p. 68. 
LINUM-STELLATUM, Zink et Hoff. DC. 1. c. 

Stony bed of wadies north-west of es-Sal^. 
ANAGALLIS, Tourn. DC. Prodr. VIH. p. 69. 
ARVENSis, ZAnn, DC. 1. c. 
WMi-beds, abundant. 
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SAMOLTJS, lAnn, DC. Prodr. YIII. p. 72. 
Valebandi, lAnn, DC. 1. c. p. 73. 

Entrance to the grotto of ^Aytln MtlsA. 

OLEACEIJE. 
OLEA, Towm. DC. Prodr. VIII. p. 283. 
EuROP^A, lAnn, DC. 1. c. p. 284. 

Glens of Jebel 'Ausha^ occasionally ; but abundant 
on the highest summits of Jebel ^Ajltln, near Qiryet 
Rdjlb and Khirbet Kdtmeh. 

APOCYNACEUE. 

YINCA, Unn, DC. Prodr. YIII. p. 38L 

HERBACEA, WoldsL et Kit DC. 1. c. p. 383. 

Highest basin just south of Tell el-MentlLrah, vineyards. * 

CONVOLVULACE^:. 

CONYOLVULXJS, lAnn. DC. Prodr. IX. p. 399. 
DoRYCHNiuM, Linn, DC. 1. c. p. 403. 

Arid ridges eastward of Khar^b Hasbdn. 
TRICOLOR, Linn. DC. 1. c. p. 405. 

Wddi-side beneath the Greek cemetery Sdrah, es-SSlt. 
ARVENSis, Linn, DC. 1. c. p. 406. 

Mountain-bases, eastern limits of the Jordan plains. 
ALTHJEOiDEs, lAnn. DC. 1. c. p. 409. 

Headlands, from el-^Al and Hasb^ eastward. 
CXJSCUTA, Towm, DC. Prodr. IX. p. 452. 
Epilinum, Weih, DC. 1. c. 

Herbs and shrubby mints from one ZarqA to the other. 

B0RRAGINE2:. 
HELIOTROPIUM, Towm, DC. Prodr. IX. p. 532. 
ROTUNDiFOLiuM, Sieh, DC. 1. c. p. 536. 

Dry banks around ^Ain J^diir and Maqbarat S^ah. 
ECHIUM, Buek. DC. Prodr. X. p. 13. 
viOLACEUM, Lvrm. DC. 1. c. p. 22. 

Keglected ground, from ez-Zarq& to the Zarq4 Ma^ln. 
NONNEA, Medik. DC. Prodr. X. p. 27. 
VENTRicosA, Chiseb, DC. 1. c. p. 33. 
Wheat-fields of el-BelqA. 
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SYMPHYTUM, Toii/rn. DC. Prodr. X. p. 36. 

Pal^stinum, Boiss, Diagn. Ser. I. No. 11. p. 94. 

Shadows of rocks, gi'ottoes in the wddies of es-Salt. 
ANCHUSA, Linn, DC. Prodr. X. p. 41. 
Italica, Betz, DC. 1. c. p. 47. 

Ledges of rocky hills around es-Salt. 
MiLLERi, Hortul, ex WUld, DC. 1. c. p. 49. 

Eastern ranges and wadies of Jebel ' Ausha^ 
ONOSMA, Idnn. DC. Prodr. X. p. 57. 
ECHioiDES, Linn, DC. 1. c. p. 61. 

Declivities from es-Salt, Hasb^n, eastward to el-Ghaur. 
LITHOSPERMUM, Toum. DC. Prodr. X. p. 73. 
TENUiFLORUM, lAnn. DC. 1. c. p. 75. 

Ridges of Jebel 'Ausha^ to the hills around el-BelqA. 
ALKANNA, Tausch, DC. Prodr. X. p. 97. 

strigosa, JBoiss. et JSohenk. DC. 1. c. p. 101. 
Rocks and ridges of Jebel Sawddeh. 
ASPERUGO, Toum, DC. Prodr. X. p. 145. 
PROCUMBENS, LAnn, DC. 1. c. p. 146. 

Upland wddl-beds westward from es-Salt. 
CYNOGLOSSUM, Towm, DC. Prodr. X. p. 146. 
PICTOM, Aiton, DC. 1. c. p. 147. 

Thickets on the sides of Jebel es-^auwdnlyeh. 
CERINTHOPSIS, Kotachy, Plant. Iter Cilicio-Kurdicum. 
FOLiosA, ap, nov, 

Planta perennans, sesqui-bipedalis, glabra ; foliis radi- 
calibus maximis 1-l^pedalibus longe petiolatis late 
lanceolatis repandis integerrimis obtusis, caulinis crebris 
sessilibus ovatis flores laxe corymboso-paniculatos subsu- 
perantibus ; sepalis foliaceis ligulatis corolla lin. 4 longk 
vix brevioribus ; corollse lobis angustis tubo cylindrico lon- 
gioribus, fornicibus parvis deltoideis ; antheris linearibus 
fauci corollse insertis subsessilibus lobis sequilongis ; nucu- 
lis latis depresso-globosis glochidiis brevissimis muricatis. 
A glabrous perennial one and a half to two feet in 
height, branching only at the top of the stem into leafy 
inflorescence. Radical leaves numerous, long-petiolate, 
ovate-lanceolate, repand, obtuse, often nearly as tall as 
the plant ; cauline leaves close, sessile, narrowing to the 
base, erect, broadly ovate, three to four by four to five 
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inches in size, wavy, perfectly entire and blunt ; all thin, 
glaucous beneath. Flowers in a terminal close iiTegu- 
lar corymb, half-concealed among the upper leaves, also 
hidden by leafy bracts on the main branches. Calyx 
4-6 lines deep, divided to the base into 5 ligulate foli- 
aceous blunt lobes. Corolla slightly exceeding the 
calyx, below tubular, above like the calyx, divided into 
5 narrow obtuse segments somewhat longer than the 
tubular portion. Anthers linear, sagittate, subsessile at 
the throat, nearly as long as the corolla-divisions. For- 
nices minute, deltoid. Nutlets half an inch in diameter, 
depressed semi-spheroids, their entire surface rough by 
hard short deltoid points. Pedicels elongating in fruit. 

A plant allied to Solenanthus cerinthoides, JBoiaa, 
Diagn. Ser. I. No. 11, p. 127,. and to C. Kurdica, Kot- 
schy^ Plant. Iter Cilicio-KurdicTim, No. 463, hitherto 
the only species of the genus. Of the last, fruiting 
specimens in the Kew Herbarium differ from this plant 
in their amplexicaul leaves and cylindrical murications 
of the fruit. By the addition of this species Cerin- 
THOPSis is confirmed as a good genus, differing from 
Solenanthus chiefly in the stamens. 

Gathered in WAdi el-Har4miyeh at the edge of 
forests along the open valley-ground, April lOth, 1873. 
PODONOSMA, Boiss. Diagn. Ser. I. No. 11, p. 113. 
Syriaca, JBoiss. 1. c. p. 114. 

Edges of dry rocks, everywhere. 

SOROPHULARIAOEIAl 

VERBASCUM, Idnn. DC. Prodr. X. p. 225. 
UNDULATUM, iowi. DC. 1. c. p. 232. 

Ascents from the Jordan valley to the plateau. 
LINAKIA, Ju88. DC. Prodr. X. p. 266. 
jEgyptiaca, Dum, DC. 1. c. p. 269. 

Among the stonei| of Khirbet el-Buq^4n. 
siaiPLEX, J) G, 1. c. p. 280. 

Hill-sides to the north of RSjmet ^Amiriyeh. 
ANTIRRHINUM, Idnn. DC. Prodr. X. p. 290. 
Orontium, Zdnn, DC. 1. c. 

Banks, on heights from Jebel 'Ausha^ to Jebel Neb&'. 
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SCROPHULAEIA, lAnn. DC. Prodr. X. p. 302. 

MACROPHYLLA, JBoiss, Diagn. Ser. I. No. 12. p. 32. 

Wet banks below the grotto of ^Ayiin Mtls4. 
RUBRiCAULis, JBoiss, Diagn. Ser. I. No. 12, p. 34. 

W4di-banks to the north-west of er-Rumaimln. 
XANTHOOLOSSA, JBoiss. Diagn. Ser. I. No. 12, p. 38. 

Forests in the valley of ez-ZarqA. 
VERONICA, Zinn. DC. Prodr. X. p. 458. 
Anagallis, Idnn, DC. 1. c. p. 467. 

Beside all springs and running waters. 
Syriaca, Itcem. et Schvit, DC. 1. c. p. 484. 

WMi-beds above es-Salt. 
CYMBALARiA, BertoUnL DC. 1. c. p. 488. 

Rocks along the northern border of el-BelqA, 
HEDERiEPOLiA, lAnn, DC. 1. c. p. 488. 

Dry banks near Shef4 ^ Amirlyeh. 
EUFRAGIA, Grisehach. DC. Prodr. X. p. 542. 

LATiFOLiA, Griseb, DC. 1. c. 

Openings in Wadl Shej^rat et-TSbbd^ah. 

OROBANCAOEI2:. 

PHELIPu^A, Tourn. DC. Prodr. XL p. 4. 
RAMOSA, C.A. Meyer, DC. 1. c. p. 8. 

Wddi-sides south of es-Salt, on the road to HasbAn. 

INCANA, Sp, nOV, 

Subpedalis, insigniter albo-tomentosa ; squamis angusto. 
lanceolatis obtusis patentibus intus nudis; spicA sub- 
clavatd dens4 cauli aequilongA ; bracteis deltoideo-lanceo- 
latis dorso lanugineis ; bracteolis 2 ligulatis lanuginosia 
calycem superantibus ; calycis lobis 5 oblongis obtusis 
dense ciliatis tubo longioribus, infimo naviculari, supremo 
minori subacuto ; corollse pallido-purpurese tubo amplo 
parum supeme curvato calyce duplo longiore, lobis latis 
rotundis intus pilosis ; antheris calcaratis valde lanigeris ; 
stigmate subintegro. 

A thick-set parasite, less than a foot in height, stem 

• somewhat woody, covered, together with the under face 

of its long widely-spreading scales, by a close white 

tomentum, the upper half a dense clavate spike of large 
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flowers. Bracts and the two bractlets of the flowers 
equally long, longer than the calyx-lobes and, in like 
manner, densely lanose. Calyx campanulate, shallow, the 
four upper lobes blunt, short yet exceeding the tube in 
length, the lowermost navicular, the fifth or uppermost 
much smaller than the rest, all closely ciliate with snowy 
hairs. Corolla an inch long, pale purple, its tube nearly 
half an inch across, supplied with a pilose ring at the in- 
sertion of the filaments, slightly curved; lobes deeply 
cut, three to four lines broad, round, except one slightly 
emarginate representing the upper lip, all roughly pilose 
within. Filaments naked : the spurred anthers united 
by abundant cottony hairs. Stigma broader than long, 
subentire. 

Allied to P. SALSA, C. A, Meyer, Keuter in DC. 
Prodr. XI. p. 12. In our plant the bracts, etc., are 
far more lanose, the corolla-tube is shorter and less 
curved, its lobes are deeper, its anthers are strongly 
spurred. 

Found scattered over the rolling smnmits of Tell el- 
Meshtd, on the eastern confines of the Belqa plain, April 
28th, 1873. 

LUTEA, Desf, DC. 1. c. p. 13. 

Deep soil of the Jordan bottom, Meshra^ Ddmiyeh. 
OROBANCHE, Unn. DC. Prodr. XI. p. 15. 

MINOR, Sutton. DC. 1. 0. p. 29. 

Oak-openings on the northern slope of Jebel 'Ausha^ 

Pal«:stina, Renter. DC. 1. c. p. 718. 

Valley of ez-Zarqd, near Khirbet ed-Dirah. 

ACANTHACEI2:. 

ACANTHODIUM, Ddile. DC. Prodr. XI. p. 273. 
SPICATUM, Del, DC. 1. c. p. 274. 

Sandstone ridges of Watat en-Na^am, eastern el-Ghaur. 

LABIATES. 

MICROMERIA, Bmtham. DC. Prodr. XII. p. 212. 
NERVOSA, JBenth. DC. 1. c. p. 218. 

Rocks and ledges, Jebel 'Ausha^ to Jebel el-Masl4biyeh. 
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SALVIA, Idnn. DC. Prodr. XII. p. 262. 

PINNATA, Idnn. DC. 1. c. p. 266. 

Crest of the mountain near Mezilr Nebi 'Ausha^ 

Indica, Idnn, DC. 1. c. p. 278. 

Among the fallen walls of KJiirbet Zal, vale ez-ZarqA, 

GRAVEOLENS, VaM. DC. 1. c. p. 279. 

Descending ridges of Jebel Sawddeh. 

Syriaca, Zdnn. DC. 1. c. p. 279. 

Head-waters of Wddi Shu^aib, near es-Salt. 

Peratica, sp, nov. 

Suffrutescens, bi-tripedalis, hispidula; foliis canlinis 2 
maximis (8-12 poUicares longis 3-4 latis) obovatis 
repando-sinuatis insequaliter et duplicato dentatis, denti- 
bus glanduloso-mucronulatis ; verticillastris ramoto-spi- 
catis ; bracteis late deltoideis vel reniformibus cuspi- 
datis; calycis hirti segmentis tubo J— J brevioribus 
subsequilongis subulatis ; corolla pollicari roseo-purpured. 
Lower part of the stem perennial, suffrutescent. 
Leaves at the time of flowering only one pair placed 
half-way between the woody base and the panicle, of 
large size (three to four inches wide by eight to twelve 
long) repand-sinuate, more or less deeply as well as 
doubly serrate, mucronate, midrib and larger veins 
on both sides, together with the lower part of the stem, 
lightly hispiduloiis. False whorls scattered in a widely- 
branching panicle eighteen inches in length, puberu- 
lent. Bracts round-deltoid, becoming reniform toward 
the end .of the branches, cuspidate. Calyx hairy ; its 
segments short, one-fourth to one- third the length of the 
tube, nearly equal, setaceous. Flowers an inch or rather 
more in length, bright rosy-purple in color. 

A species resembling S. Indica, Linn,, yet more closely 
S. PRATENSis, Linn., of England, and S. dichroa. Hooker 
f, Bot. Mag. No. 6004, of the Atlas Mountains : differ- 
ing from all in its suffrutescent character, single pair 
of large stem-leaves, and showy purple flowers. 

Found in the forest-openings on the heights of eastern 
Jebel 'AushaS AprH 10th, 1873. 
HiEROSOLYMiTANA, Boiss, Diagn. Ser. I. No. 12, p. 61. 
Forest-covered slopes of Jebel 'Ausha^ northward. 
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CLA!n)ESTiNA, lArm, DC. 1. c. p. 294. 

Grovies in the valley of ez-Zarq4, Khirbet ed-Dirah. 
ZIZYPHORA, lAnn. DC. Prodr. XII. p. 364. 
CAPiTATA, lAnn, DC. 1. c. p. 366. 

Dry wadies in the region of Jll^ad and Tell el-Meshrifeh. 
LALLEMANTIA, Fiach, et Meyer, DC. Prodr. XII. p. 404. 
Ibebica, Fisch, et Meyer, DC. 1. c. 

Northern slopes of Jebel SawMeh. 
SCUTELLARIA, Linn, DC. Prodr. XII. p. 412. 
FRUTicosA, Desf. DC. 1. c. p. 413. 

Eastern branches of Jebel 'Ausha' southward to Ziz4', 
IVLAlRRXJBIUM, Bmth, DC. Prodr. XIL p. 447. 

VULGABE, lAnn, p. LANATUM, Benth, DC. 1. c. p. 453. 
Downs of the plain el-Belq4. 
STACHYS, Linn. DC. Prodr. XIL p. 462. 
LiBANOTiOA, Benth, DC. 1. c. 

Around ruins, 'Umm el-Jauzeh to Jebel el-MasMblyeh. 
LAMIUM, Bmth, DC. Prodr. XII. p. 503. 
RECTUM, Sch&nk. DC. 1. c. p. 506. 

Neglected spots in the wAdies around es-SSlt. 
AMPLEXICAULE, Linn, DC. 1. c. p. 508. 

Northern sides of Jebel Neb4' and Jebel Sidghah. 
BALLOTA, Benth, DC. Prodr. XII. p. 516. 
UNDULATA, Benth, DC. 1. c. p. 517. 

Rocky declivities ; plains of the Jordan to the plateau. 
PHLOMIS, B, Br, DC. Prodr. XII. p. 537. 
NissoLii, Linn, DC. 1. c. p. 538. 

Wheat-fields and fallow ground of el-BelqA. 
PUNGENS, WUld, DC. 1. c. p. 542. 

Way-sides along the water-shed, from Hasb4n to Ma^in. 
Syriaca, Boiss, Diagn. Ser. I. No. 12, p. 89. 

Acclivity of el-Ghaur to KLhardb HasbAn, and eastward. 
PRASIUM, Lmn, DC. Prodr. XIL p. 556. 
MAJUS, Linn, DC. 1. c. 

Thickets, north of Jebel 'Ausha*, Khirbet ed-Dirah. 
TEUCRIUM, Ldnn, DC. Prodr. XIL p. 574. 
PoLiUM, Linn, DC. 1. c. p. 591. 

Arid hills on the eastern border of the Jordan plain* 
A^JVGA; Benth, DC. Prodr. XII. p. 595. 
Orientalis, Linn. DC. 1. c. p. 596. 

Open banks and hill-tops, among rocks. 
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IvA, Schreh&r, DC. 1. c. p. 600. 

Range between el-Belq4, JiiM and M4debA. 

PLUMBAGINAOEIJE. 

STATICE, WUld. DC. Prodr. XII. p. 634. 
Thouini, Viv, DC. 1. c. p. 636. 

Dry w4di-sides, most abundant in ascents from el-Gbaur. 

SOLANAOEAS. 

MANDRAGOKA, Toiim. DC. Prodr. XIII. 1. p. 466. 
VERNALis, JBert, DC. 1. c. p. 466. 

In the deep earth of grain and fallow fields, frequent. 
HYOSCYAMUS, Towm. DC. Prodr. XIII. 1. p. 546. 
PiNNATiFiDus, JScJdeckt. DC. 1. c. p. 547. 

Way-sides in the wheat south of Khardb !^asb4n. 
AUREUS, Linn, DC. 1. c. p. 549. 

Old walls, Mez4r Kebi 'Ausha^ ; also on natural ledges. 

PI1ANTAGINAOEI2:. 

PLANTAGO, Linn. DC. Prodr. XIII. 1. p. 694. 
Cretica, Linn, DC. 1. c. p. 706. 
)8. TOMENTELLAj var. nov, 

Tota herba vix cano-pubescens. 

Leaves, peduncles, bracts scarcely thin-silky : in strong 
contrast with the type which is densely rufose-villous 
in every part. 

Dry soddy banks on the crest of Jebel 'Ausha^, April 
3d, 1873. 

FBL£OPIS, Sp, nov. 

Herba annua, acaulis, 3-5-pollicaris, laxe pilosa; foliis 
csespitosis linearibus erectis a medio utrinque longe 
attenuatis trinerviis supra glabrescentibus integris vel 
in parte superiori semel incisis segmentis imparibus 
at ssepe arete linearibus modice curvatis; pedunculis 
2-4 foliis sequilongis ; capitulo oblongo dense lanuginoso 
15^25 floro ; bracteis latis scariosis herbaceo-carinatis ; 
corollse lobis rotundis reflexis albo-scariosis basi rubidis ; 
seminibus 2-3 oblongo-cylindricis Isevibus nitidofusois. 

An acaulescent annual three to five inches in height, 
sending up leaves and peduncles from a tuft borne upon 
a slender root. Leaves five to ten suberect, grassy and 
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tMn, narrowly linear three to five inches long, from the 
middle tapering gradually to each end ; acute, the smaller 
entire, others near the apex once forwardly incised on 
each margin in short linear segments curved upwards, 
never opposite ; all three-nerved, smooth above, becom- 
ing free or nearly so from hairs beneath. Peduncle as 
long as the leaves, slender, yet straight, soft-silky. 
riowcFS fifteen to twenty-five in a close short-cylindri- 
cal white woolly head. Bracts one to one and a half 
lines broad, round at the apex, scariose, with an her- 
baceous keel, lanuginose on the back. Corolla-lobes 
round, thin and transparent, reflexed, one-third as long 
as the capsule, yellowish red toward the point of at- 
tachment, so forming a dark centre. Capsules as long as 
their bracts, naked, holding two to three oblong-cylin- 
drical, smooth, shining-brown seeds. 

A species belonging to section Leucopsyllium, in gen- 
eral habit resembling P. decumbens, Forsh,^ from which 
it stands distinct in its thin smooth or glabrescent leaves, 
• white-downy head, smaller corolla lobes, and shining 
seeds. 

Found in the enclosure of the ruined fortress, el- 
* Mesht4, between el-Belq4 and the desert, April 26 th, 
1873. Possibly an immigrant from western Arabia by 
the carriage of Hajj caravans. 

LANCEOLATA, lAnn, DC. 1. c. p. 714. 

Hill-sides of Maqbarat S4rah, just below es-Salt, 

CoRONOPUS, Linn. DC. 1. c. p. 732. 

Eastern, arid portions of the plain el-Belq4. 

Psyllium, Linn, DC. 1. c. p. 734. 

Open ridges and sides of w^dies, frequent. 

ARENARiA, TFI et Kit DC. 1. c. p. 735. 

Heights to the south of W4di el-Har4mlyeh. 

SALSOI1ACE.S!. 

BETA, Tov/m. DC. Prodr. XIII. 2. p. 54. 
VULGARIS, Moq. DC. 1. c. p. 55. 

Water- shed and inclinations toward the Jordan valley. 
CHENOPODIUM, Moquin. DC. Prodr. XIII. 2. p. 61. 
MURALE, Linn, DC. 1. c. p. 69. 

Terraces in the ascents from el-Ghaur to el-Belqd. 
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ATKIPLEX, Qixrtn. DC. Prodr. XIII. 2. p. 90. 
BOSEA, lAnn, DC. 1. c. p. 92. 

At the bases of saliferous sandstones, along el-Ghaur. 
CYNOCRAMBE, Z>io5c. Sp. PL Spreng. 3130. DC. Pr. XVII. p. 33. 
PROSTRATA, GoBTtm,, Sp. PI. Spr. 1. C. DC. 1. 0. 
Fields in the vicinity of Khar4b Hasb^. 

PARONTCHIEJEL 

PARONYCHIA, Jusa. DC. Prodr. III. p. 370. 

ARGENTEA, Lcmh. Boiss. Fl. Orient. I. p. 746. 
Exposed places, barren soil everywhere. 

EIX7PHORBIE2:. 
EUPHORBIA, lAnn. DC. Prodr. XV. p. 7. 

Cybirensis, JBoiss, Diagn. Ser. I. 7, p. 89. DC. 1. c. p. 118. 

Open hills on the south-east of es-Salt, to ^Amm^ 
Helioscopia, Idnn. DC. 1. c. p. 136. 

"Wheat-fields on the plain of el-Belqd. 
Aleppica, Idnn, DC. 1. c. p. 138. 

Water-courses of the eastern BelqA, neai* QSstal. 
Peplus, JOinn. DC. 1. c. p. 141. 

Heights in the neighborhood of Khardb Hasb4n. 
peploides, Goucm. DC. 1. c. p. 141. • 

Desert portion of the plain el-BelqA. 
TiNCTORiA, JSoiss. et Suet. DC. 1. c. p. 166. 

Eastern borders of el-Belq4, beyond Zlzd'. 
MERCURIALIS, Toum. DC. Prodr. XV. p. 794. 
ANNUA, Muller. DC. 1 c. p. 797. 

Beside the cemetery M^qbarat SArah of es-SSlt. 

GNETACEI2:, 

EPHEDRA, Tov/m. DC. Prodr. XVI. 2. p. 352. 
FRAGiLis, Desf, DC. 1. c. p. 355. 

Verges of rocks and ledges, sometimes in thickets 
and climbing trees j abundant. 

CONIFER^!. 
CTJPRESSUS, Towm. DC. Prodr. XVI. 2. p. 467. 

SEMPERVIRENS, Jjinn. P, HORIZONTALIS, Po/rl. DC. 1. c. p. 468. 
Mountain-sides north-east of J^&sh, Jebel el-Jail4j 
Tell el-Q^ttdrAn, Rds el-Jiba. 
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AELACHSl. 

ARUM, Linn, Schott, Synopsis Aroideamm. p. 9. 

Paljsstinum, JBoiss, Diagn. S. 1. 13. p. 6. Bot. Mag. XXI. t. 5509. 
Rocky hills eastward from Hasbin. 

ORCHIDAOEI2:. 

ORCHIS, Zinn. Lindley, Gen. Orchid. PI. p. 268. 
LAXiFLORA, Xam. L. 1. c. p. 265. 

Openings on the ranges westward from es-Salt. 
MiLiTARis, Idnn, L. 1. c. p. 271. 

Wddl-terraces on all the heights of Jebel 'Ausha^ 

TEPHROSANTHOS, VUl. L. 1. C. p. 273. 

Ledges among the vineyards below Tell el-Mentarah. 
HABENARIA, WUld. Lindley, Gen. Orchid. PI. p. 276. 

TRIDENTATA, ScopolL L. 1. C. p. 277. 

Glades and banks among the upper w4dies, frequent. 
OPHRYS, Swan-tz, Lindley, Gen. Orchid. PL p. 372. 
FtrscA, lAnh, L. 1. c. p. 373. 

Open thickets north of Jebel 'Ausha*, 'XJmm el-Jauzeh. 
CEPHALANTHERA, Bich. Lindley, Gen. Orchid. PI. p. 411. 

GRANDIFLORA, JBah, C. Lonchophyllnm, R^ch. Orch. Eu. t. 
119, 120. 
Copses in the wddi of Jebel SSwadeh near es-SSlt. 

IRIDAOEI22. 

GYNANDRIRIS, Parlatore, Nno. Gen. Monoc. p. 49. 

SiSYRiNCHiUM, lAnn, Sp. Plant. No. 340. , 

Way-sides and open ground, conmion. 

SMILACINE2:. 

SMILAX, Towm, Kunth, Enum. PL V. p. 160. 
ASPERA, lAnn. K. 1. c. p. 214. 

Hedges and forests, Jebel ^Ajliin to Jebel 'Ausha^ 



TULIP A, Towm, Baker on Tulipese, Joum. Linn. Soc. B. XTV. p. 275. 
OcuLUS SoLis, lAnn, 8. Aleppica, Baker, 1. c. p. 278. 

Crest of Jebel el-Mentarah, down the mountain-side. 
Slopes of Jebel ^AtUriiz, W. A. Hayne in Herb. Kew. 
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GAGEA, Saliah. Kunth, Enum. PL IV. p. 233. 

MONTICOLA, Sp. TlOV, 

SubpubescenSj 2-10-pollicaris e bulbo parvo globoso fibris 
copiosis praedito ; foliis radicalibus birds angusto-lineari- 
bus gramineis caule scapiformi stricto 1-3-floro parum 
brevioribus, caulinis 2-3 parvulis, suminis in brac- 
teis reductis; floribus longe pedimculatis ; perianthii 
segmentis ligulato-lanceolatis obtusis albis vel exterior- 
ibus viridulis (6-8 lineas longis) capsulam duplo isuper- 
antibus ; seminibus crebris planis. 

A plant two to ten inches in height, springing from a 
perennial globose bulb 3-5 lines in diameter, bearing 
an unusual number of fine radicular fibres. Hadical 
leaves two, grassy, one half to two-thirds of a line 
broad, nearly attaining the height of the scape ; cauline 
leaves, generally two, reduced in length, not far apart, 
also long linear ; all minutely pilose underneath. 
Flower solitary, borne on a rigid erect peduncle three 
to five inches in length ; when more than one, accom- 
panied by an after-blossom from beside the first in the 
lowest axil on a shorter slender peduncle. Perianth 
at last five to eight lines long, its outer divisions lan- 
ceolate, yet obtuse, greenish excepting their very margins, 
its inner divisions much narrower, ligulate-linear, blunt 
or barely acute, and whiteif. Capsule in flower one-half, in 
fruit two-thirds, the length of the perianth, its valves 
truncate at the apex. Seeds flat, packed closely 
in the cells. Style one-fourth to one-third of an inch in 
length, exserted. Filaments as long as the capsule. 

A member of section Hobnungia, and allied to G. 
RETICULATA H, dt /SI, from which it differs wholly in its 
perianth-segments. 

High, mountain thickets, from Jebel 'Ausha^ southward 

to Jebel el-MaslAbiyeh. An early four-flowered specimen 

of this species probably gathered near Jerusalem by Dr. 

Roth, was found undetermined in the Kew Herbarium. 

MUSCAKI, Tourn. Baker, Revision of Liliacese, Journ. Linnean 

Soc. Bot. XL p. 411. 
RACEMOSUM, Mill. B. 1. c. p. 416. 

Deep soil among the rocks of wddies, above es-Sal^. 
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HYACrNTHTJS, Idnn. Baker, Revision etc. 1. c. p. 423. 
FLEXUOSA, JBoiss, Diagn. Ser. I. No. 13, p. 36. 

Sides of the wddies to the north-west of es-Salt. 
ORNITHOGALUM, Idnn. Baker, Revision etc. XIH. p. 257. 
UMBELLATUM, Zdnn, B. 1. c. p. 266. 

Hard, open ground, common. 
NARBONENSE, JOinn, B. 1. c. p. 277. 

Groves around Mezdr Nebi 'Ausha^ 
ALLIUM, Idnn. Kunth, Enum. PI. IV. p. 379. 

Dyctioprasum, G. a, Meyer, K. 1. c. p. 390. 

Deep soil of the plain el-Belqd. 
Neapolitanum, OyrU, K. 1. c. p. 439. 

Highland w&dies around es-Salt. 
Ebdelii, Zuccmrini, K. 1. c. p. 688. 

Plains among the hill-tops, es-Salt to the ZarqA Ma^ln. 
scABBiFiORUM, JBoiss, Diagn. Ser. I. No. 5, p. 60. 

Low hills along the northern border of el-Belqd. 
STAMINEUM, JSoiss, Diagn. Ser. II. No. 4, p. 119. 

Dry knolls, sandy ridges to the east of el-Ghaur. 

LACHNOPHYLLUM, sp. nOV. 

Planta 3-4-pedalis ; foliis 3 arete lanceolatis l~2-pedalibus 
lorato-lanceolatis apice angustato obtusiusculo utrinque 
in margine nervisque pilis hispidulis albidis vestitis etiam 
in anthesi virentibus ; scapo valido glabro ; spathaj valvis 
4 ovato-deltoideis umbellse capituliformi subssquilongis 
apice subitQ in appendicem filiformem productis ; pedi- 
cellis flore multoties longioribus ; floribus 50-60 ; peri- 
anthii segmentis roseis oblongis obtusis ; filamentis con- 
formibus simplicibus perianthio sequilongis. 

A tall species, three to four feet in height. Leaves 
three, narrowly lanceolate, closely superposed on the 
stem at the ground, one to two feet long, three-fourths 
of an inch wide across the lower portion, narrowing 
gradually to the somewhat obtuse apex, finely ribbed 
longitudinally, clothed on edge and veins of both sides 
with short deflexed ciliate hairs, firm in texture, lasting 
over spring and time of flowering till the decay of the 
plant. Scape strict, terete, glabrous, three to five lines 
in diameter. Yalves of the spathe four, ovate-deltoid, 
nearly as long as the umbel, at the apex attenuate- 
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filiform. Flowers fifty to sixty in a dense umbel ; 
the ascending pedicels one-half to one inch long. 
Perianth pale-red, two and a half lines in length : seg- 
ments oblong, blunt, convex on the back. Filaments 
uniform, filiform, as long as the segments, inserted at 
their bases. Style finally muct exserted, two to two 
aud a half lines in length. 

A plant which falls naturally into section Caloscob- 
dum; yet a remarkably characterized species, remote 
from any other already known. 

Collected near the station Ziz4', on the Hajj route be- 
tween Damascus and Mecca, eastern el-Belq& plain, 
April 28th, 1873. 
ASPHODELTJS, Zinn. Kunth, Enum. PI. lY. p. 554. 

BAMOSUS, lAnn. K. 1. c. p. 555. 

Dry hill-sides and summits, abundant. • 

FiSTULOSUS, lAnn, K. 1. c. p. 557. 

Declivities of Jebel Saw4deh toward el-Ghaur. 

Damascenus, Boisa, Diagn. Ser. I. No. 13, p. 22. 

Dry heights of Jebel 'Ausha^, southeastward to the 
plains of Qastal and Ziz4'. 

OYPI3RAOE2!. 

BLYSMUS, Fomzer, Kunth, Enum. PI. II. p. 328. 
COMPEESSUS, Panz. K. 1. c. 

Shady ravine east of Khirbet Za!, upper Z^rqA valley, 

CAREX, Idnn, Kunth, Enum. PI. II. p. 368. 
EEEMiTiCA, ap, nov, 

PlantsB humiles 4-6-pollicares perennes; rhizomatibus 
lepentibus ; culmis ad basim obscure tumidis gracilibus ; 
foliis linearibus curtis fragilibus ; spicis in capitulum 
lato-ovatum apice masculum confertis ; squamis brac- 
teisqtie membranaceis in margine scariosis rufo-pur- 
pureis ; perigyniis brevissime stipitatis squamas paullum 
superantibus rhomboideis plano-convexis cuspidatim rds- 
tratis atro-rubeUis ; acheniis lenticularibus stylo breviori- 
bus nitidofulvis. 

Facie, spicis, etc., (7. prcecoci affinis; diflfert spicis 
fascioribus conglomeratis, mascula minore; perigyniis 
fere Isevibus rostro longiore tenuiore. 
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A dwarf species, four to six inclies in height, perennial. 
Culms slightly tumid as they spring from a long slender, 
yet shaggy rhizoma. Leaves persistent at base, thus pro- 
tecting the lowest part of the culm by numerous dirty- 
brown, chaffy husks, their upper portion linear, short, 
fragile, and breaking away. Culms slender. Spike an- 
drogynous, interrupted, sterile at the top, fertile below, 
ovate, few-flowered. Scales and bracts membranaceous, 
scariose on the margin, dusky purple. Perigynia short* 
stipitate, slightly exceeding the scale, rhomboidal, piano 
convex, cuspidate-beaked, dull-dark red in color. Achenia 
lenticular shorter than the style, shining chestnut-brown. 

Allied to C. precox, Jacquin^ Boott, Illustr. Gen. 
Carex, vol. lY. p. 216 ; but differing in its subterranean 
rhizomas, smaller leaves, darker conglomerate spikes 
staminate only at the apex of the uppermost, almost 
smooth appressed perigynia, longer and more slenderly 
beaked, and in its lenticidar achenia. 

Taken on the eastern portion of the Belqa plain be- 
tween el-Mesht4 and el-Qistal, April 26, 1873 ; the only 
sedge of the desert. 



GRAMINS2!. 

PHALARIS, lAnn, Kunth, Enum. PI. I. p. 31. 
MINOR, JEtetz, K. 1. c. p. 32. 

Dry plains at el-Mesht4, eastern el-Belqd. 
PARADOXA, lAnn. K. 1. c. p. 33. 

Low ranges between el-Belqa and the Zarqd Ma^in. 
STIPA, Linn, Kunth, Enum. PI. I. p. 179. 
PENNATA, Linn, K. 1. c. 

Descents toward the Jordan west of Hasb4n, ^AyAn MtlsA. 
SiBTHORPii, JBoiss, ? 

Dry ranges of hills to the east of es-Salt. 
ARISTIDA, lArni, Kunth, Enum. PL L p. 187. 
CiERULESCENS, Desf, K. 1. c. p. 190. 

Sandy ridges and plateaus of eastern el-Ghaur. 
POLYPOGON, Desf. Kunth, Enum. PI. I. p. 232. 
MONSPELIENSIS, Desf. K. 1. c. 

Heights between es-Salt and Hasbdn. 
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CHLORIS, Swa/rtz, Kunth, Enum. PL I. p. 263. 
viLLOSA, Pers, K. 1. c. p. 267. 

Water-shed between Hasbin and Ma^ln. WAdl Zer- 
merah, B. T. Lowne, in Herb. Kew. 
AVENA, Krnith, Enum. PL I. p. 299. 
STERiLis, lAnn, K. L c. p. 303. 

Hill-tops to the east of es-Salt. 
SCHISMUS, Beauv, Kunth, Enum. PL I. p. 384. 
MARGiNATUS, Beauv, K. L c. p. 385. 

Enclosure of el-Meshtd, border of the Syrian Desert. 
LAMARCKIA, Mcp.nch, Kunth, Einura. PL I. p. 389. 
AUREA, Mcench. K. L c. 

Eastern, desert plains of el-Belq^. 
BROMTJS, Linn. Kunth, Enum. PL I. p. 412. 

ARGYPHEUS, sp, nOV. 

Planta annua spithamssa ; foliis lanceolatis paniculis panic 
brevioribus longe ciliatis dorso molliter pubescentibus ; 
spiculis 3-7 anguste oblongis ; flosculis 5-9 ; glumis at 
paleis villoso-sericeis laxis. ' 

A small species less than a foot in height. Culms three 
to seven springing csespitosely from the annual root. 
Leaves short, lanceolate, the higher touching or never ex- 
ceeding the panicles, ciliate with soft hairs, downy be- 
neath. Spikelets three to seven^ narrowly oblong, com- 
pressed. Flowers five to nine. Glumes and palets 
densely clothed with white loose silky hairs, giving, in 
connection with the canescence of the leaves, a silvery 
* velvet-like appearance to the plant. 

Most nearly allied to B. squarrosus, IJin/n.y and to B. 

DIVARICATUS, RoMe, 

An inhabitaut of the Pine and Arbutus forests in the 

crest and northern slopes of Jebel 'Ausha^ A specimen 

from near Mersina, on the southern coast of Asia Minor, 

met with by Balansa, not referred to any species, has for 

some time lain in the Kew Herbarium. 
scoPARius, lAnn, K. 1. c. p. 420. 

Openings in the Oak and Pine forests of Jebel 'Ausha^ 
HORDEUM, lAnn. Kunth, Enum. PL I. p. 454. 
HEXASTicHUM, lAnn, K. 1. c. p. 455. 

Western borders of the plain el-Belq^ 
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^GILOPS, Linn, Kunth, Enum. PL I. p. 457. 
TBiuNciALis, lAnn. K. 1. c. p. 458. 

About ruins, 'Uinm el-Jauzeh, north of Jebel 'Ausha'. 
KOTTBOELLIA, Brown. Kunth, Enum. PL I. p. 466. 
DiGiTATA, Sihth. et Sm. K. L c. p. 468. 

Arid declivities of Jebel Sawadeh toward el-Ghaur. 

FILIOBS. 

ADIANTUM, Zinn. Hooker & Baker, Synopsis Filicum, p. 113. 
Capillus- Veneris, Xmn. H. & B. L c. p. 123. 

Grottoes, rivulet-boulders, mill-aqueducts, frequent. 
CHEILANTHES, JSwa/rtz, Hooker & Baker, Syn. EH. p. 131. 
FRAGRANS, Webb <& JBerth, H. & B. L c. p. 134. 

Clefts of rocks, ledges, in the w4dies above es-Salt. 
ASPLENITJM, Idnn. Hooker & Baker, Syn. FH. p. 190. 
Adiantum-nigrum, Ziinn, H. & B. L c. p. 2l4. 

Shaded rocks and stony thickets, rare. 
Ceterach, Zdnn. H. & B. 1. c. p. 245. 

Ledges and old walls, Jebel 'Ausha^ and Jebel ^Ajliin. 
SCOLOPENDRIUM, Smith. Hooker & Baker, Syn. EH. p. 246. 
VULGARE, Smith. H. & B. 1. c. 

Doorways and walls of rock-cut dwellings, stables, 
tombs, at Khirbet ^Afena, Jebel ^Ajltin. 

This list, one of carefully selected and dried specimens, might have 
been enlarged two or three times in length by the insertion of names 
of plants observed during the two summers of our exploration: in 
this form, however, it stands as a record of collections made in the 
mont}}s; of April and May of our first season's work. 

In addition to these a number of specimens collected do not here 
appear because not surely determinate, characters essential to identifi- 
cation remaining on other parts, generally fruit, sometimes flowers. 
Very many were found only once ; the state of the moment was taken, 
while the earlier or later condition was never secured. 

A few entered as " nearest " others may, from more material and 
further study, prove to be new species. 

All plants of this list were determined at the Kew Herbarium 
chiefly by direct comparison, with the kind permission 'of Professor 
Daniel Oliver, F.R.S., F.L.S., and with the assistance of J. G. Baker, 
E.L.S. To both of these distinguished botanists I gladly render 
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most grateful acknowledgments ; to the latter also for suggestions as 
to distinctive characters in a poi-tion of the new species. Of these all 
specimens collected have, in like manner, received examination from 
Professor Asa Gray, LL.D of Cambridge, Mass., and the diagnoses 
above given, follow many suggestions which he has generously made. 
I am happy, too, in this opportunity to express my warmest thanks 
to Professor Edmond Boissier of Geneva, for a token of friendship and 
interest in this pursuit, a copy of his most admirable work, the Flora 
Orientaliay so far as published, sent to me on the field, and which 
could not fail to be of invaluable aid in these researches. 

J. A. PAINE. 
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AN INDEX OF ARABIC NAMES 



FOUND IN THE FOREGOING ARTICLES, TOGETHER WITH 



THE PLAISr OF TRAE'SLlTEEATmG. 



-» o^o 



'A, ^A. 



^JUt Ju^ ^^t jls Q^br en-Ne- 



^«ai)St jfjo\^ Jdmi^ el- 'Aqsl, 

liJ 'AriM. 

yiL3 Jiifji TeU el-'Arfsh. 



< 0^ 



bi ^Abdullah. (j*.Lb^t (54>t5 WMl 'Artis. 



o ^ 






C5 O'' "^^ 



^Adw&n. 
Khirbefc ^Afenl 
WMi el-' AhmSr. 
^ain, *ayi!lii. 
Jebel 'AjlAii. 

A 

Rajm el-*Al. 
^Ir^ el-'Amlr. 
ShejSrat el-^Ami- 
rlyeh. 



\5pLlifc JU:^. Jebel ^Attkrtz, 
i^pJl ,54>tj WMI eyAujeh. 
A^^KtCi (5v>t^ JlI^ Jebel, W^ 

di, Mez^r 'Ausba^ 



o9 I ^ 



^^^U Ju TeU *Azflr. 



B. 



r-o^ 



lOi ^ 



^U-& ^Ammdn. 



xJvo v^t^ Kbardb B^zeleh. 

jjtwJuJt el-Bed wAn. ( 

LSLJf J4^ Sabl el-Belql 
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J**.* ..-'O 



^C 9 



^\MkS\ 2b«.S> Khirbet el-Buq'^n. vii^Ujux Ghunaim^t. 



o »'<?• 



^ji^^yk}\ JlL>. Jebel el-Gbur^is. 

"x W v.^4X^ C^^ Jebel Hadaib. 

Xjot3 Ddniyeh. 



^ o ^ 



Ujja ,54>t5 v^La^ Khardb, WAdi 
^ jJl ^ ^^.5 W4di, 'Ain ' jj^^^, 

edh-Dblb. ^rA'l •" . „ . 

2uU^f i2)>a£ ^Ain el-Hamarah. 



i4> Dlbbin. 



'-^^ ^^frs-t (5^t5 WAdi el-HarAmi- 

80 jJt iuli^ Khirbet ed-Dirab. 
r' X -/T yeh. 

) \J^ ^ULLi. v^C^ KharAb HasbAn. 



O F. u'-^^ (J^ Lt'; ^^ '^^^ 9a«- 

. &£xlllt ;54>t; WMl el-FAii^ab. 

^ o c^ j^wuAfc^ ib^ lS*^'5 WMi, Sbau- 
xiCuLaJt u*.U RAs el-Feshkbah. ^ " "^ 

^ ,0" ^ net Hasb&n. 

^^JUulftJt ,jai ^Ain el-FudaUl. 

el-Hasen, 



(SJ 



d Gk 


^joM^^ ^^Jb Beni Hasen. 


%yLff el-Gbaur. 


cO>^ ^iaS^ Kefr Hauda^ 


Ulijf XSla^ Khirbet el-Ghu- 

•• • « J 


^jK^ Haur^n. 


baiyAt. 


^U^t el-Himdr. 
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•••< 



viil jj^4^ ^Aytln el-Hmn- 



I 



mar. 



LT 



IjJ^^lj; M4r 'Ilyds. 



Lit .. 



J. 



d 



K. 



> I - 



-'j"'^ 



' — o ?x 



*«4>L2i.! t:M^ ^-^^ el-Jadiir. 

Ox 

jLx^I £^>^ cK^ Jebel, Khirbet 

el-Jaila. 



dCxJt ,54>t: Wddi el-KarSk. 
iwwD kds. 
^joCa^ Kefrain. 



Ox 



SLi ouo Bait JMl 4>^^5^t ^^JLftJ vt^ Khar^b Ku- 



L^r? 



Jarasb. 



fair 'Abt Bedd. 



^yyl] jLt 'XJmm el-Jauzeh. iuI^oXSt jl^ ^£i>\j Wadl, 'Ain 



Laa^ I vmC Bis Jibi. 

(J4^ jebel. 

^•tX&. cM^ Jebel JedwA. 

J^ JiUM. 

^ ^j^aS ^Ain Jidl. 

oMJls^ 2uU^ Khirbet jntl'iUi. 



el-Kunaiseb. 



>;5- 



ktlz. 






o 






M. 



4> Jild^ ^U^ Khirbet Jel'iid. 



SaM el-Jirfeh. 



^liuo Ma^^n. 



i^^t J4-*' 



^^1^ --• . 



lS3tx> 



2D 



Khirbet M4debl 



^.?^ 



^.^t U^ ^^'5 WAdl, ^A- 



" " iGli^ Khirbet Ma^in. 



VJH^*^ 



yiin el-Jiidaid. 



O ^•1 xOx 



Ujj) Z&rq& Ma^in. 
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• ^ .c 



9 O^ 

4^j-LAiJt Jl^ Jebel el-Masl<ibl. JS^] ^tr^ SarAbit el-MtLsh- 



yeh. 



aqqar. 



ox X, 



'£Jla^Lji 2bla^ Khirbet el-MSs- ,ja4-L!Li MttslTmln, 



tabeb. 



.^'x 



U 



K 



9 I ^ 



&ftJtJLo meraqS,b. 



|JuJt SUo^ Watat en-Na^am. 



^ 



sCilliit Ju TeU el-Mentarab. 



|VA*3 ^^ Bent Na'lm. 
slollft en-N^sirab. 

jlL^I Ju Tell el-Mesbrifeb. )y^^^^£^^S ^^"^^ en-N4'Ar. . 
i:j\ iuU^ Khirbet el-Mesbt^. '^Ci Ju^ Jebel NebA'. 

55p;^f ,j4^ 'Ain el-Miibarra- '^Lo J4^ Ui Shefd, Sahl NebA'. 



• deb. 



^yji Miijib. 



! t-r*' . 



(jmaXx Sj*^ Khirbet Mukais. 



;^ 



AO neb^ 

^^AJ nebi. 

(^J-o nebaq. 



bC^ Miik^wir. 



o o 



^jo^ &3j^ ^4>t^ W^di, Shau- 



ialiLjtot;i 



o ^ 



net Nlmrin. 



,^0^ ^ 



^}y^ ^^s Kajm, Kha- 

rdb el-MukhaiySt. Ji^t ^t vS'^'i "^^^^ '-^^^ ®n- 
xllUt ;J3 Neb^ el-Munyeh. Neml. 



— oj^/T ©-» 



^09 #9^ 



OS O -'9 



—•O.-^ 



^y> jj^ (54>t^ Wadi, ^AyAn &AJtIiJt JCj^ Jebel en-Nilfai'l- 



Mtisd. 



. yeh. 
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Q. 



Juuo li3t J^ ^^ Shaikh 

Qabel^n el-FAdiL 
^4>li]rjUfr^ Nebl ^Abd el- 



^^jL*-^^r^t er-Kumaimin. 



\jO ^ ^ 



S, Sh, S. 



^ *-: 



Qddir. 
qas^ah. 



jCftJo S^fed. 



o ^ 



sahfeb. 



-» of 



JJxMJut el-Qastal. 
^tJLbiJf jj Tell el-QatUrdn. 

■^^^^'ur^ '^y^^ el-Qutai- 

tlr. 



^JuJt ^4>tj Wddl es-Sair. 
^UuuuuuAJt \tt^ Gbaur es-Saisebin. 



o ^ 




ib Bent Sakhr. 



iS^ 



iaJLwJt es-Salt. 



«U;ijT lb> KHrbet el-Quwat- ^.L^' ^' ^ell es-Sdmtk. 

Ju^io ^^aJlII en-Nebi Samii'iL 



jlyeb. 



R. 



sCv kj 






Kbirbet Sir. 



^tj 2b^- Qiryet RAjlb. 



kit Jt Jj Tell er-R4meh. 
y*<u rds. 



SxLww S«.AA>o Maqbarat Sarab. 
iulowo ^^*J> Qarn Sartabeb. 
XjoUj^aJf &«^^ Kiijmet es-Sau- 



"w^niyeb. 



k^ -. ^o 



«i)tr Suyii*. KHrbet Rdtmeb. 
iu^U J| Ju^ Jebel er-Rubdbt- 



»3t^ JU:^. Jebel Sliwideb. 
^jLuJt Jla^ Jebel esb-Sbaikh. 



yeh. 



^ p^ 



ojiLiJt S^ Jebel esb-Shdqtlf. 
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.-op> A 



^Liuui jLli Jebel Shjban. ullll jit ^o\^ W4di 'Umm *U1 

a^lXo Juf>. Jebel Si4gliah. 
iSjuM JU^ Jebel Subbeh. 



laiqab. 
<• Juwt JlI:^ Jebel 'Usdiim. 



0«-ww SM. 



7*mM 



.-'. 9 • o-' 



^jUxLaJI i^vli 'Ain es-Sultdn. 



W. 



CS 9 



2Uxyo i^vA^ ^Ain S^mlyeh. 
jsU-*Llt aI '^jS^- Khirbet 'Umm 

es-Siimm^. 



^5 waJl. 



^a ^9 



^Sy s*'/^ c^** ^1;' '-^'^^ 



Y. 



di, 'Ain, Elharab Suwaimeh. )t^V. ^r^ Elhirbet Y4j(lz, 



v::^ 



rf^ ^/:, 



T, T. 



C«l3t JJ TeU el-Yusr4. 



Z. 



tlkJt 8l# ^C>y^ Wfbdi, She- 

f<\ lb«^ EJiirbet Zal 
jSlrat et-Tabb4^ah. '^-^ •>: 

iKCJt ,54>t5 Wadi ez-Zarql 



Jj tell. 



1 4-. 



^ > ^o 4>oC v:yLiLo AI:i Jebel, SaliA\ 

&Iu xSls Qiryet Tiibneb. ^^ ^^ "^^^ ' 

ZebbM. 



e ' 



9 f ^ 



u, *u. 



v^AAjJt ^jlX Kbdn ez-Zebib. 
v^v Ju Tell Zif. 



0^ 9 09 



8 Juuft ot 'Ab^ 'Ubaideh. 



.^0 9 



'5^^ r>^ ^""^ ^^'' 
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These names are thus transliterated by a system founded on the 
Essay of Eli Smith, D.D., and accommodated to the principles of 
Lepsius, as advanced in his allgemeine linguistische Alphabet From 
the former this system differs chiefly in restricting all Arabic vowels to 
their Roman equivalents, as e,g,^ all a vowels to our a signs ; in assign- 
ing to each one of thes^ Arabic vowels or vowel-combinations one, 
and only one, Roman long or short vowel-letter ; in requiring the use 
of a certain vowel-sign, and no other, in every syllable or combination, 
according to the strength of consonants on one side or the other ; in 
the substitution of ai for ei, and in the adoption of q for v in place 

of diacritical k. From the latter it differs apparently, though not really, 
in the employment of ordinary Roman or diacritical signs in place of 
others created for the purpose, as, e.g.^^ instead of \ for cj h instead 

h^ for , kh instead of x ^^^ -^j g^ instead of x for a, th instead of 

c c . . . 

for vA,, dh instead of B ' for (^ ; and, here really, in the retention of j 
for instead of g. It is true g is right, and its use would be accu- 

rate ; but so long as we pronoimce g hard before a and u, so long would 
there be a certainty of improper pronunciation. 
A compact plan of this system appears as follows : 

CONSONANTS. 

]\ 4> d. ^ d. <i) k. 



v^ 



b. 4> dh. ^ t J 1. 



v^ t. ^ r. Jgj dh. ^ m, 

v^ th. V z. c *• (O ^' 

s. A srh. X h. 



c 



j. ^J^ s. A gk 



c ■ 
c 



h. . i. sh. li f. . w. 



LT ""• ^ '• ^ 



kh. ^ s. .jj q. ^ y. 

VOWELS. 



' ii : Between any two letters of the least strength v^ v:i) vi) — . D 

' u : In connection with any of the stronger \ 5 • 15 > ^^7 inten- 
sive 6 ,jO ,jO L ib ^-5 or any guttural ,> •, g ^. 
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^ a: With s 8 • !<» ^^^ intensives 6 ijO ijO ^ ib i •> 

' a: With gutturals ,> -^ c e> in feminine ending after ^ jj. 

' e : between any two v^v:yvd^_,4>\yj^ji,OVi)J^j^, in 
feminine termination after 



}>£■ 



^ au. 



^"ai: With intensives 6 ijO ijO ^.Jb i S? an<i gutturals p. . 
^ at : Between u^vs^vi) — Ds\y--jiodJ(*,j»^^5. 



I 1 
t a. 



\ : Between any two v^ ^-^ ^a, a v ^ jS, vj J J ^ ^. 

i : With 5 8 • 15? intensives J ^jo ^jo ^ Jb . r, and gutturals 



i5 



1. 



Between consonants of different degrees of strength, the represen- 
tative of any short vowel is always that one demanded by the stronger 
letter ; in monosyllables it may depend on an intensive or guttural not 
immediately adjacent. 

^ final, preceded by *», is to be treated as ,. 

•* is to be represented in all cases by its letter* doubled. 

J of the article Jf el-, though always written, is assimilated before 
the euphonic - of solar letters, and, therefore, is not to be translit- 
erated. In like manner the absorption indicated by ** is not to be 
expressed. 

J. A. PAINE. 



Finance. 



LIST OF SUBSOBIPTIONS. 



Subscriptions received since the last acknowledg^fcnts in the Third Statement up to January 1, 
1875. A new circular will be shortly issued containing the names of all patrons who have contri- 
buted to the funds of this Society from its commencement, with a brief history and plan of the 
work undertaken. 



City, 



New Yobk 
A. 



Charles Abemethy |50 00 

MissA. A. Acton 10 00 

Alex. McL. Agnew 25 00 

0. B. Agnew, M.D 10 00 

B. 

OliverBaxton 10 00 

CharlesE. Beebe. 100 00 

J. T. Benedict, 1873, 1874. .... 20 00 

F. H. Betts 10 00 

0. N. Bliss 50 00 

Rev. 0. A. Briggs, 1874, 1875. . 20 00 

C. W. Brinckerhoff » 10 00 

A. B.Brown 10 00 

James Brown 500 00 

A. T. Bruce 10 00 

Mrs. A. T. Bruce 10 00 

ilev. S. D. Burchard, D.D 10 00 

Wm. Allen Butler 10 00 

John ScottBoyd. 50 00 

M^O.D. Borden 50 00 

0. 

Rev. T. W. Chambers, 1874, 1875 20 00 

P. E. Church 25 00 

J. K. Cilley, 1873, 1874. 20 00 

Matthew Clarkson 25 00 

Mrs. F. Cook 10 00 

Mrs. R. Cook 10 00 

Edgar ConkUng 5 00 

V. E. Cooper 100 00 

Rev. Howard Crosby, 1874, 1875 200 00 
W. J. Cmnmings 10 00 ' 



D. 

A. B. Darling |100 00 

C. A. Davison 25 00 

Charles Durfee 10 00 

Rev. D. Stuart Dodge 100 00 

Wm. K Dodge 150 00 

Mrs. W. E. Dodge 100 00 

E. 

B. W.Edwards 10 00 

W. Edwards, Jr 10 00 

Mrs. W.Edwards 10 00 

Z. StilesEly 25 00 

P. 

Nathaniel Fisher 50 00 

WilliamELFogg 300 00 

Qt. 

John Gray 50 00 

Miss Elizabeth H. Green 10 00 

Mrs. A. N. Gunn. 10 00 

M. Griffin 10 00 

H. 

Rev. B. I. Haight, 1873 10 00 

John C. Hamilton 100 00 

Rev. R. D. Hitchcock. 100 00 

WiUiam Howard 100 00 

G. S. Holmes 10 00 

W. J. Hutchinson 10 00 

Rev. N. B. Hitchings, 1873. ... 25 00 

L 

Mrs. Hannah Ireland 65 00 

D.B.Ivison 100 00 



J. 

J. Angnsttu JobnBoa flOO 00 

Wm. H. JackBon 10 GO 

Bobett Jaffray 10 00 

Morris K Jeeaup 100 00 

Mrs. 0. L. Jones 10 00 

L. 

Geo. W. Lane, 1873 10 00 

Edwin Lamson 10 00 

L. M. Lamson, 18r3 10 00 

Benben Langdon 10 00 

UiasB. S. Lowery 10 00 

M. 

Rev. G. H. ManderiUe, 1873... 25 00 

Mrs. G. F.Moore 10 00 

Rev. W. F. Morgan, 1873 3S 00 

Alexander Milne 10 00 

MisB Martin 10 00 

J. M, MorriBon 100 00 

Eon. B. J. Mflnierre 100 00 

0. 

IsaaoO. C^en. 100 00 

Hamilton OdelL 10 00 

Henry P. Opdyke 10 00 

P. 

JolinParet 10 00 

J. M. Pelton 10 00 

C. K Pierson 10 00 

Mrs. W. Post, 1873 10 00 

John PuUman, 1873, 1874 20 00 

A. P. 100 00 

a 

Dr. Thomas Bitter, 1873 10 00 

D. B. St. J. Rosa 10 00 

MarahaU 0. Roberta 600 00 

Mrs. JVIiirshidl Hobertis 100 00 

Bey. J.N. Krlaii^,1873 10 00 

Rev. J. J. Roberts 10 00 

W. W. Rose 10 00 

Theodore Rosevelt 100 00 

Mm John G. Buggies 10 00 



Hon. Sam'l Sloans |100 00 

James Stokaa, Jr 100 00 

John Stewart 10 00 

James II. Saliler 10 00 

IL Btudk'y 10 00 

Charles 8. Smith 100 00 

Rev. J. Cotton Smith, 1873 50 00 

J. S 50 00 

Miss J BO 00 

MissO 10 00 

MiseD 10 00 

T. 

Gharlea Taylor 10 00 

Morris L. Thompson 10 00 

J. Evarts Tnug- 10 00 

A. W. Tjler 10 00 

V. 

T. S. Van Volienbnrgh 10 00 

Mrs. T. S. Van Volkenbui^h. . . 10 00 

D. B. Van Embuigh 10 00 

W. 

Albert E. Whyland 10 00 

Ralph Wells 10 00 

W. HL Webb 100 00 

B. S. Walcott, 1873 10 00 

J. S. Seymour. 85 00 

Urn- 

J. H. Acfcerman 10 flO 

C. P. Baldwin 50 00 

E. HL Babcock 10 00 

Archibald Baxter 100 00 

Mis. Bev. Dr. Budinglon 50 00 

Joseph BatteU 100 00 

Mrs. A, Bulkley 35 00 

Edwin BiJkley 50 00 

R. P, Buck 100 00 

Hon. S. B. Chittenden 100 00 

S. It. Chittenden, Jr 85 00 

Julius Daveuporb 35 00 

S. C. Decker 25 00 



Jfev) Hamburg. 

Itymg GrinueU $35 00 

Nea Sochdle. 

Albert Smith, M.D 10 00 

Oieego. 

Eey. D. W. Marsh 10 00' 



Waraait. 
AagastoM Frank. . 



W. C, Dunton flOO 00 

C. P. Dixon 100 00 

J. W. Bwell 100 00 

Mrs. J. W. ElweU. 100 00 

B. 8. T. (cash) 25 00 

D. B. Payerweather 100 00 

J. Howard FootO 20 00 

E. D. Goodwin 25 00 

Wm. Howajrd 100 00 

H.N. Holt 30 00 

Dwight JohoBou SS 00 

J, Eddy LeacU 20 00 

at. Eev. Bishop LitUejohu, 1873 10 00 

Taaker H. Marvifl. 10 00 

Mra.B. MerciU 100 00 

0. L. Mitchell 100 00 

Peter Notman 100 00 

Mrs. H, L. Packer 60 00 

J, a.EcMitweU 

II. S. Roberts 50 00 

Mrs. E. S. Boberts 50 00 

Key. E. S. Storrs. 35 00 

W. H. Spencer...'. 50 00 

W. H. Swan 100 00 

MissC. Thurston 10 00 

Miss E. Thurston 10 00 

Hon. J. M. VanCott 50 00 

Mrs. James P. Wallace 

Johns. Ward 60 00 

0. 0. Woolworth 

Jhiffalo. 

F. GridJey 10 00 

Eev. V. R. Hotchkisa 5 00 

Paschall P. Pratt 25 00 

CoL J. C. Smith 25 00 

Catikm. 

Mi8. E^arB. Day 10 00 

FoH Plain. 

Eev. A. B. Briggs 10 00 

FluAinff, L. 1. 

Eey. A. C. Beed 35 00 

Miitbrook. Ulaeago. 

Bev. a N. Cobb 10 00 Eev. W. W. Patton, D.D. . 



10 00 



Co^■^-ECTIOUT. 
Ntte Britain, 

E, H. DayisoQ 6 00 

K. Felt 5 00 

m&a Haven. 

Es-President Woolaey 20 00 

Prof. P. H. Bradley 10 00 

Prot W. H. Brewer. 10 00 

Ileury Tcowbridgo 100 00 

Treadwell Ketchuro 100 GO 

Ee». E L. Uermance 10 00 

NelaonHall 10 00 

Ikdiaka. 

Bev. Robert Dixaon 10 00 

S. C. Day 80 00 

E. W. Blatehford 10 00 

Oak Park. 

W. E. Blaokstone 10 00 
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KENTtrCKT. 
LtiingUm.~Per Rev. Stuart Bohinton. 

B. D. Sayre $50 00 

M. C. Johnson 10 00 

LmtittiUlt. — Per Bet. Stuart Sobirmm. 

Mrs. J ft. ISiitler 10 00 

H. Berkurta 10 00 

Bobert Dunlop 25 00 

W. N. Holdeman 20 00 

Geo. B, Eiiikead 10 00 

J. B. Kinkead 10 00 

B«T. Stuart HobinsoD, D.D 100 00 

UiM Alice Short GO 00 

Ii. L. Warren 50 00 

Louisiana. 
yeie Orleans.~Per Use. Stuart Bobm- 

Bey. H. M. Smith 10 00 

KASSACnDSETTS. 

AiaAerit. 

Prof. E. 8. Snell 10 00 

Prot W. B. Tyler, D.D 10 00 

MrssouEi, 
Sutl^. 

J. B. Newberry 10 00 

SL LimU. — Per Ben. Stuart Babditaa. 

W. G. Clark 25 00 

Cosh 1 00 

D. K. Ferfjuson 10 00 

Hugh Ferguson 8 00 

MaryN. HUl 6 00 

Dr. n. N. Spencer 10 00 

Tho9. E. Tatt 10 00 

E H. Rutherford 10 00 

J. H. Wear 5 00 

MiciiiaAK. 
Aim Arbor. 

Prof. C. L. Ford, M.D 10 00 

Hon. H. W. Rogers 10 00 

New HAMPaninB. 
Hanover. 

Hiram Hitchcock 100 00 



New Jebskt. 
BIcomfM. 

UisBU- Funny Dodd. |10 00 

Ertglewaod, 

Eev. H. Bt Booth 60 00 

Neieark, 

ImuicA. Ailing 50 00 

HoraceAlliDg 10 00 

G D.C.Moore 10 00 

Daniel Price 35 00 

Chas. G. KockwDDd, M.D 10 00 

Hon. J. W. Taylor 10 00 

Joseph Tuttle 10 DO 

Hod. W. A. Whitehead 26 00 

W. K. WeekB 6 00 

South Orange. 

Rev. J. H. WoroeBter 10 00 

Omo. 

Cleixiand. 

J.E. Colby 10 00 

Rev. H. C. Haydn 10 00 

P M. mtchuock 10 00 

James M. lEoyt 10 00 

H. N. Baymond 10 00 

R. F.Smith 10 00 

EL B. TntOe 10 00 

CoL Chas. Whittlesey 10 00 

PENNSyLTANlA. 

Chetter. 

Howard Oagood 10 00 

OreenMUe. 

Rev.W.HRoth 10 00 

PT^Utd^kia. 

Mrs. W. H. Allen 10 00 

Rev. E. R. Beadle 125 00 

Alexander Brown 100 00 

Eira Bowen ' 100 00 

tt DwightBell lOOOO 

E. P. Borden 60 00 

Miaa Anna Blanchoid 10 OO 

Geo. W. ChUds 100 00 

B. B. Comegys 10 00 



FIHA2TCE. 
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Rev. C. D.Cooper $10 00 

Wm. Camac, M.D 100 00 

Rev. J. H. Dulles 6 00 

L. Hazeltine, Jr 10 00 

J. B. Lipplncott & Co 25 00 

H. Carey Lea 50 00 

E. W, Lehman 20 00 

L. H. Lipman 2 00 

Miss Mary Lewis 10 00 

Rev. Daniel March 10 00 

Rev. A. M. Morrison 50 00 

Caspar Morris 10 00 

Wistar Morris 100 00 

James Milliken 20 00 

The National Baptist 10 00 



Hon. W. S. Pearoe $10 00 

Geo. a Stuart 20 00 

Rt. Rev. Bishop Stevens 60 00 

John Wanamaker 100 00 

Mrs. L P. Wetherell 100 00 

MissA. C. Webb 10 00 

Dr. Chas. S. Wurts 20 00 



Rhode Island. 

Newport. 

Rev. W. S. Child 



5 00 



WASniNGTON, D. 0. 
Jas. C. Stront 16 00 



LIST OP SUNDAY SCHOOL SUBSCKEPTIONS— PAH). 



• New Yokk. 

City. 

Fourth Avenue Pres. Ch., 10 

Maps $100 00 

Madison Square Pres. Ch 10 00 

Calvary Prot. Epis. Ch., 2 maps. 20 00 

Holy Communion Church 10 00 

King Street Sunday School. ... 10 00 

St. Ann's Church 10 00 

St Peter's Lutheran 10 00 

Brooldyn. 

Christ Church Prot. Epis, 

Christ Church E. D. Prot. Epis. 
Church of the Mes^itoh Prot. 

Epis , 

St. Paul's Prot. E^l^s. 

Clinton Ave. Congj^l 

Rochester Ave. Mission 

First Presbyteri/ji, Henry St. . 
Bedford Ave. iteformed 



10 00 


10 00 


10 00 


10 00 


10 00 


10 00 


10 00 


10 00 



Amenia. 

M. Epis. Chmich. 



Tr^y. 

Guild of St. John's Prot. Epis. . $10 00 

West Troy, 

South Reformed Church. 10 00 



Tonker8, 

First Presbyterian Church. 



10 00 



Connecticut. 
Hartford. 

Pearl St. Cong'l. Ch 10 00 

New Haven. 

Davenport Cong'l. Ch 10 00 

New Lebanon Mission 10 00 

St. Paul's Prot. Epis. 10 00 

PlantsviHe, 

Congregational Church 10 00 



Buffalo. 

Niagara Squail-e Baptist. 

Westminster iFrcsbyterian, 



10 00 

10 00 
10 00 



MicniQAN. 
Olivet Congregational Ch. 



10 00 



New Jersey. 
Boonton. 

First Presbyterian Church 10 00 




AH Bunta Ptot Epsa. 

Oh. of the Epiphanj Prot. Bpis. 

Halo Bible Class. 

Female Bible Cli 



N^ 



idUHMn 

3 6105 033 310 686 



«RT LIBRARY 



STANFORD UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 

STANFORD AUXILIARY LIBRARY 

STANFORD, CALIFORNIA 94305-6004 

(415) 723-9201 

All books may be recalled oFter 7 doys 



-^ 



DATE DUE 



JUN3«d999 



r 



